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PREFACE 

This syllabus was originally prepared for the use of the in- 
structors and students in the introductory course in European 
history in the University of Missouri. In this course a ** discus- 
sion method " has been adopted, and each hour is given up to 
the informal discussion, by the instructor and the class, of some 
important topic. The students are responsible for the prescribed 
work in the text and in the Readings (abridged edition), and 
also for at least one selection from the collateral references given 
in the syllabus. They are, of course, encouraged to read more, 
but one is the minimum. Each section of the syllabus covers 
work for one hour's discussion, and each of the two parts repre- 
sents the work for one half year. 

In the hope of aiding the student as much as possible in getting 
a clear grasp of the course and connection of events, the topics 
have been very fully and carefully outlined in as clear and con- 
nected a manner as possible. This practice makes the present 
syllabus different from most others that have been published, in 
which the element of causation and connection is not strongly 
emphasized. It also differs from other syllabi in that, while not 
following Professor Robinson's book slavishly, it is based for the 
most part on one of the best known and most serviceable accounts 
of the history of mediaeval and modem times that has appeared. 
The writer intends his syllabus to be an aid to the study of the 
History of Western Europe and the Readings in European His- 
tory ^ either the abridged or the two- volume edition. 

The collateral reading references do not pretend to be exhaust- 
ive in any way, but merely consist of works that the writer has 
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found by actual experience to be useful and suitable for under- 
graduate classes. No exhaustive bibliography for the mediaeval 
and modem periods has been attempted, but for the convenience 
of teachers and students a brief list of the most serviceable refer- 
ence books, with the publisher and list price, has been prefixed 
to the syllabus. It is hoped that those who use the syllabus to 
any extent will find it helpful and stimulating towards further 
study in the periods with which it deals. The review questions, 
which occur from time to time, are designed to stimulate the 
student's power of orderly thought and to suggest points of 
comparison and ideas of causation. 

As in many institutions the larger, or two-volurbe, edition of 
the Readings is used, care has been taken to include among the 
collateral readings references to this edition. 

Norman Maclaren Trenholme 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 
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SYLLABUS FOR THE HISTORY OF WESTERN 
EUROPE. 



PART I. THE MIDDLE AGES. 

. The Historical Point of View and the Sources of 
Historical Knowledge. 

A . Outline. 

(i) The historical point of view. 

1. Definition of history. Broad scope of European 
history. 

2. Historical mindedness. Sympathy with the life of 
the past. 

3. So-called Periods of History and their weakness. Es- 
sential unity and continuity of historical development. 

4. Meaning and significance of the terms Middle Ages 
and Dark Ages. 

(2) The sources of historical knowledge. 

1. Division of historical literature into — (a) Primary or 
original sources; (b) Secondary works, and (c) Third- 
hand accounts or worse. 

2. Repetition the foe to accuracy and responsible for 
myths and legends in history. Need of questioning 
and criticism. 

3. Advantages of using original sources to some extent 
in the study pf history — (a) Greater vividness and 
interest; (b) Greater truth and fairer judgments. 

4. Present facilities for the use of original sources in 
history. 
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B. References. 
(i) Prescribed — Robinson, Western Europe, Ch. I; ReadingSy Ch. I. 
(2) Collateral — Emerton, Introduction to the Middle Ages^ pp. xi- 
xviii. 
Adams, Civilization During the Middle Ages, Ch. I. 
Bourne, Teaching of History and Civics, Chs. I-II. 
Select Committee Report, Historical Sources in Schools, 

pp. 1-17. 
Ogg, Source Book of Mediaval History, 5-12. 
Thatcher and Schwill, Europe in the Middle Ages, 1-5. 

II. The Strength and Weakness of the Later Roman 

Empire. 
A . Outline. 
(i) Extent and character of the Roman Empire. Boundaries 
and peoples. 

(2) The strength of the Empire. Five great bonds of union. 

1. The highly centralized and efficient imperial govern- 
ment. 

2. A common state religion. Worship of the emperor as 
a deity. 

3. A universal system of law — the great Roman law. 

4. Common material civilization — roads, bridges, coins, 
weights and measures etc. 

5. A common educational system, Graeco-Roman, 
throughout the Empire. 

(3) Impression of permanence created by the great Roman 
world state. 

(4) Loss of energy and self-reliance by Romans and decline in 
prosperity due to — 

1. Oppressive taxes and exactions. The land tax and 
its effect. 

2. General use of slave instead of free labor. Classes of 
slaves. 

3. Rapid decline in the Roman population. 

4. Large infiltration of Germans as colofii and legionaries. 

B. References. 

(i) Prescribed — Robinson, Western Europe, 8-17; Reelings, 15-17. 

(2) Collateral — Adams, Civilization During the Middle Ages, Ch.II. 
Bryce, Holy Roman Empire, Ch. II; (Ch. IV, 76-88). 
Botsford, History oj Rome, 285-288, 335-347- 
Cunningham, Western Civilization, I, 179-195. 
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Bemont and Monod, Medueval Europe, 1-14. 

Dill^ Roman Sockty in the Last Century of the Empiret 

Bk^. II and III. 
Duruy, History of the Middle Ages, 1-8. 
Emerton, Introduction to the Mtddle Ages, Chs. I, II. 
Munro and Sellery, Mediceval Civilizatton, 18-49. 
Bury, Later Roman Empire, I, Chs. III-IV. 
Gibbon, Decline and Fall oj the Roman Empire, Ch. 17 
Hodgkin, Italy and Her Invaders, II, Ch. IX. 
Pennsylvania Translations and Reprints, VI, No. 4. 
Robinson, Readings in European History, Vo\. I, 2^33, 

HE. Culture and Religion of the Later Roman Empire 
AND THE Rise of the Christian Church. 
A . Outline, 
(i) Decline in art and literature. Absence of great writers. 
Compendiums. 

(2) Higher ideals of conduct. The Stoic philosophers and 
their teachings. Preparation for Christianity. 

(3) The promises of Christianity. Resemblances between 
thoughtful paganism and Christianity. Merging of Chris- 
tian and pagan ideals. Boethius* " Consolation of Philos- 
ophy." 

(4) The rise of the Christian Church. 

1. Organization of the primitive or apostolic Church. 
Bishops, presbyters, and deacons. Need of church 
government. 

2. Bishop Cyprian (d. 258) on "The Unity of the 
Church." 

3. Clergy and laity. Growth in church organization. 
Archbishops. 

4. The Church and the Roman Emperors: — (a) Galerius 
and the Edict of 311 A. D.; (b) Constantine and the 
Council of Nicaea (325 A. D.); (c) The Church in the 
Theodosian Code (438 A. D.). 

5. The continuity of the Church as an institution from 
ancient to mediaeval times. Her services to civiliza- 
tion. 

(5) Division of the Roman Empire into Eastern and Western 
halves. 

I. The founding of Constantinople (330 A. D.) and the 
division by Theodosius the Great (395 A. D.). The- 
ory of imperial unity. 
3 
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2. Continuity of Roman Imperial Government at Con- 
stantinople to 1453. Oriental character of this East- 
em or Greek Empire. 

3. The city of Constantinople and her place in civilization. 

B. References. 
(i) Prescribed — Robinson, Western Europe^ 17-24; Readings, 9-15. 
(2) Collateral — Emerton, Introduction to the Middle Ages, 92-102. 

Dill, Roman Society, Bks. I. and V. 

Gibbon, Decline and FaU (ed. Bury), Ch. 28, III, 188^ 
215. 

Adams, Civilization During the Middle Ages, Ch. III. 

Robinson, Readings in European History, Vo\. I, 14-27 

Taylor, Classical Heritage oj the Middle Ages, Ch. II. 

Alzog, Universal Church History, I, 45-51, 136-144, 
270-285, (Or any other good standard church his- 
tory.) 

Uhlhom, Conflict of Christianity with Heathenism, 
especially Bk. I, Chs. II-III, Bk. II, Ch. Ill, and 
pp. 417-444. 

West, The Ancient World, 440-457, 464-467, 471-475. 

IV. The German Invasions and the Fall of the Empire 
IN THE West. 

A . Outline. 
(i) The Visigoths and the Huns in the Empire. 

1. Success of the Roman government in holding the 
frontiers. 

2. Pressure from the Huns forces the Goths westward 
across the Danube. Adrianople (378) and its sig- 
nificance. 

3. The career of Alaric in Greece and Italy. Fall of 
Rome (410). 

4. The West Gothic kingdom in Southern Gaul and 
Spain. 

5. Attila and the Huns in Europe. Chalons (451). His 
invasion of Italy and the founding of Venice. 

(2) Movements of other barbarian tribes — Vandals, Burgun- 

dians, etc. (See map of the migrations, Robinson, 
pp. 26-7.) 

(3) The Germans in Italy. 

I. The dynasty of Theodosius in the West. Puppet 
emperors. 

4 
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2. Revolt of the German mercenaries under . Odoacer 
(476). The last of the emperors in the West. 

3. Theodoric the Ostrogoth and his conquest of Italy 

(493)- 

4. The East Goths in Italy and their attitude toward 
Roman institutions. Theodoric's reign at Ravenna 
(493-526). The religious difficulty in Italy. 

(4) The chief Germanic kingdoms of the early sixth century. 
(Map p. 31 of Robinson.) 

(5) Low state of culture. Boethius and Cassiodorus (d. 575). 
Reasons for the lack of learning for three centuries. 
Gregory of Tours. 

(6) The Imperial Reaction under Justinian (527-565) and the 
subsequent establishment of Lombard power in Northern 
Italy. 

B. References. 

(i) Prescribed — Robinson, Western Europe, 25-34; Readings, 19-27. 
(2) Collateral — Adams, Civilization During the Middle Ages, 65-76. 

Bemont and Monod, Mediceval Europe, 33-62, 99-1 19 

Bnrce, Holy Roman Empire, Ch. III. 

Dill, Roman Society, 285-302, 303-345. 
• Duruy, History oj the Middle Ages, 16-27, 34~4o« 

Emerton, Introduction to the Middle Ages, 22-59. 

Gibbon, Decline and Fall, in Vols. Ill, IV, and V. 

Henderson, Germany in the Middle Ages, 15-40. 

Hodgkin, Dynasty oj Theodosius, Lectures III-VII. 

, Theodoric the Goth. 

Kingsley, Roman and Teuton, Lectures III-VII. 

Myers, The Middle Ages, 15-21, 25-26. 

Ogg, Source Book 0/ Mediceval History, 32-46. 

Onian, The Dark Ages, 1-32, 76-88, 96-106, 181-191. 

Robinson, Readings in European History, Vol. I, 35- 

51- 
Thatcher and Schwill, Middle Ages, 25-46, 62-66, 78- 

83- 

Thatcher and McNeal, Source Book, 11 -14. 

V. The Franks and the Mingling of Races and Insti- 
tutions. 
A . Outline, 
(i) The early history of the Franks. 

1. Reasons for the importance of the Franks in history. 

2. Method of Frankish conquest and extension of power. 

5 
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•3. Clovis (481-51 1) and his successes against the Romans 
(486), Alemanni (496), Burgundians, and West Goths. 
His conversion to orthodox Roman Christianity. 

4. Gregory of Tours' " History of the Franks." 

5. The Successors of Clovis. Division of territory and 
family quarrels among the Merovingians. 

6. Great extent of the Prankish kingdoms in the sixth 
century. Division into Neustria, Austrasia, and Bur- 
gundy. 

7. Union of Prankish territory under Dagobert (628-638). 
The Prankish nobility and the rise of the Mayors of 
the Palace. The later Merovingians ("rois faineants") . 

8. Pippin of Landen and his successors to Charles Martel 

(714). 

(2) The mingling of races and institutions. 

1. Lack of definite information as to the relations of 
Romans and Germans after the invasions. 

2. Small number of invaders made the mingling of the 
two races easier. Evidence that the Germans were a 
minority. 

3. Adoption of spoken Latin by the Germans leads to 
the formation of the Romance languages, in part. 

4. No antipathy between races save on religious grounds. 

5. The Roman and the German law. The " Laws of the 
Barbarians." Territoriality and Personality of law. 

6. Prevalence of Germanic law during the Middle Ages. 
The various forms of trial^(a) Compurgation; (p) 
Wager of Battle; (c) Ordeal. 

(3) The task of the Middle Ages to develop civilization and 
culture out of barbarism with the aid of Roman survivals. 
The accomplishment of this task and its relation to modern 
civilization. 

B. References, 

(i) Prescribed — Robinson, Western Europe, 34-43; Readings, 27-31. 
(2) Collateral — Emerton, Introduction to the Middle Ages, 62-91. 

Adams, Civilization During the Middle Ages, 89-106, 

137-149- 
Adams, Growth oj the French Nation, 22-38. 
Bemont and Monod, MeduBval Europe, 63-98, 167- 

172. 
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Duruy, Middle AgeSy 28-34, 54-70, 105-106. 
Gibbon, Decline and Fall, Vol. IV, Ch. 38. 
Ogg, S(mrce Book of Mediaval History^ 47-67» 196-202. 
Oman, The Dark Ages, 55-64, 89-127, 158-^80, 256- 

265. 
Myers, The Middle Ages, 21-24, 60-72. 
Thatcher and McNeal, Source Book, i-ii, 14-37, 3^^ 

397, 400-410. 
Thatcher and Schwill, Europe in the Middle Ages, 85- 

102, 50-55. 
Munro and Sellery, Medicpval Civilization, 60-86. 
Henderson, Historical Documents, 169-170, 176-189, 

268-269, 314-3^9- 
Pennsylvania Translations and Reprints, Vol. IV, 

No. 4. 
Robinson, Readings in European History, Vol. I, 51-61. 
Lea, Superstition and Force, Chs. II, III. 

Review Questions on Topics I-V of the Outline. 

(i) Define ''History** and illustrate its breadth and scope. What aspects 
of European History are best worth studying ? 

2) What attitude towards the past should historical students adopt? 

3) Discuss the periodic division of history and comment on its inherent 
weakness. What is meant by the unity or continuity oj history ? 

4) Explain or comment on : "Middle Ages" and Dark Ages;" " Primary'* 
and "Secondary*' Sources. 

5) Why should original sources be used in studying history as well as text- 

books? What facilities now exist for the use of sources? 
II. 
i) What modem European countries were embraced in the Roman Empire, 
and what were the boundaries of the empire to the east and north- 
east? 

2) Name the bonds of union holding the Roman Empire together. Which 

of these was the most important in your estimation, and why? 

3) Discuss the reasons for the decline and fall of Roman imperial power 
and the break-up of the empire in the West. 

4) Explain or comment on: "Roman taxation'*; Roman slaves and v^/Za 

life; Freedmen and coloni; Salvian. 

III. 
i) Give some examples illustrating the decline in art and literature of the 
later empire. What unworthy heritage was left to the Middle Ages ? 

2) What trend is observable in higher pagan thought under the Empire? 

Of what form of philosophy are Seneca, Epictetus, and Marcus 
Aurelius the exponents, and what do they take as their texts ? 

3) What new hopes and promises did Christianity bring to the world? 
Comment on the statement that "the new religion was much modified 
by the pagan ideas of those who accepted it.'* 

4) Outline the course of church organization during the period of Roman 
imperial influence, noting the growth in unity and corporateness. 
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(5) Explain or comment on: St. C3rprian; Boethius; Founding of Con- 
stantinople; Eastern or Greek Empire; Edict of Milan; Theodosian 
Code. 

IV. 

(i) Discuss the causes of the westward movement of the barbarian tribes 
into the Roman Empire, and follow the fortunes of the Visigoths in the 
West. What people had preceded them in Spain, and whither did 
they go ? 

(2) Why was Attila called *'the scourge of God?" What were the chief 

events in connection with the Hunnish invasions of 451-452? 

(3) Give an account of the Germanic occupation of Italy and the imperial 

reaction imder Justinian. What people then conquered part of Italy, 
and why was their partial conquest significant historically? 

(4) Explain or comment on: Galla Placidia; Genseric; Arians; Cassio- 

dorus; Narses; Ammianus Marcellinus. 

V. 

(i) How does the early history of the Franks dififer from that of the other 
Germanic peoples, and why are the Franks of greater historical im- 
portance ? 

(2) Outline the political history of the Franks from Clovis to Dagobert. 

(3) Discuss the origin and development of the office of "Mayor of 9ie Pal- 

lace** under the Merovingians, and show how the foundations of Carol- 
ingian power were laid Who is the great source for early Prankish 
history ? 

(4) Why were the Germans Sm readily assimilated with the Roman popu- 

lation? What were the relations of the two races as regards lan- 
guage and law? 

(5) Comment on: Germanic modes of trial; The task of the Middle Ages. 
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VI. The Rise of the Papacy. 
A . Outline. 
(i) The historical importance of the Mediaeval Church and its 
gradual growth in unity and catholicity. 

(2) Important aspects of early church history. The chief 
sources of its power and influence in Western Europe. 

1. It adapted itself to the needs of the time. 

2. In contrast with paganism it emphasized the life after 
death. Effect of the idea of " other-worldliness.'* 

3. It claimed to be the one agent of salvation. 

4. It claimed to perform miracles through the Saints, and 
these claims were rarely doubted. 

(3) Relations of the Church and the civil government during 
the break-up of the Roman Empire. 

1. Church at first under the imperial government. 

2. Weakness of the civil government in the west causes 
the Church to seek independence. Statement of 
Gelasius I (d. 496). 

3. Assumption by the Church of functions formerly 
exercised by the civil government in preserving law 
and order. 

(4) The origin and growth of the Roman Papacy. 

1. No formal recognition of Roman headship in early 
records. 

2. Claims to prestige and prominence of the Roman 
Church based on the theory of Petrine supremacy 
and foundation. 

3. The Roman Church as a mother church in the west. 
Lack of definite evidence as to the powers of the 
Bishop of Rome. 

4. Pope Leo the Great (440-461) and the edict of 
Valentinian III (445). Council of Chalcedon (451) 
and the rivalry of Rome and Constantinople. Im- 
portance of Leo's claims. 

5. Duties that developed upon the successors of Leo in 
connection with the government of Rome and the 
affairs of Italy. 

6. The pontificate of Gregory the Great (590-604). 
Events of Gregory's earlier life. His election as Pope 
and the transition at Rome. His position as a writer 
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and as a statesman and administrator. His foreign re- 
lations and missions. 

B, References, 

!i) Prescribed-f-Robinson, Wesiern Europe^ 44-55; R^adingSy 33-40. 
2) Collateral — Adams, Civilization During the Middle Ages, 107-131. 
Emerton, Inlrodudion to the Middle Ages, 92-113. 
Barry, The Papal Monarchy, 1-56. 
Bemont and Monod, Mediaval Europe, 15-18, 119- 

124. 
Duruy, Middle. Ages, 108-111, 113-117. 
Henderson, Historical Documents^ 269-270, 319-329. 
Alzog, Church History^ I, 195-206. 
Schafif, Church History^ I, Ch. X. 
Myers, The Middle Ages ^ 150-155. 
Ogg, Source Book of Medieval History^ 78-83, 90-96. 
Robinson, Readings in European History ^ Vol. I, 62-85. 
Thatcher and Schwill, Middle Ages, 230-245. 
Thatcher and McNeal, Source Book, 82-92. 
Milman, History of Latin Christianity, Bk. Ill, Chs. 

II, VII. 
Gibbon, Decline and Fall (ed. Bury), Vol. V, 25-32 
(Gregory the Great). 



VII. The Monks of the West and Their Missions 
Among the Germans. 
A . Outline, 
(i) Importance of the monks as a class in the history of Europe. 

(2) The reasons for the prevalence of monasticism. The mon- 
astic attitude of mind and the refuge afforded various 
classes by monasteries. 

(3) The origin and growth of monasticism in western Europe. 

1. Early monastic communities in Egypt and the east. 
St. Jerome. 

2. Founding of monasteries in the west in the later fifth 
and early sixth centuries. Need of rules. 

3. The rule of St. Benedict at Monte Cassino (526), and 
its general adoption by other monasteries. Its pro- 
visions. 

4. Great influence of the Benedictines on history. Their 
contribution to education and scholarship. 

5. The monks as laborers, model farmers, and enter- 
tainers. 
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6. Place of the monks in the Church. Relations with 
Pope. Regular and secular clergy and their respective 
fimctions. 
(4) The monks as missionaries to the German tribes. 

1. The service rendered the Pope and the Church by 
missions. 

2. The conversion of England to Roman Christianity. 

(a) Celtic and Roman Britain. British Christians. 

(b) Invasions and conquest of Britain by the Eng- 
lish tribes in the fifth century. Tribal king- 
doms. 

(c) Gregory the Great's mission under Augustine 
(596). Progress of Roman Christianity. 
Northumbria. 

(d) The Irish Church and its leaders. The con- 
flict in Northumbria and the victory of Rome at 
Whitby (664). 

(e) Early Christian culture in northern England. 
Great English monasteries. The Venerable 
Bede (673-735). 

3. The missions among the Germans on the Continent. 

(a) The work of the Irish missionaries, St. Colum- 
ban and St. Gall, in Gaul, Germany, and 
northern Italy. 

(b) The work of St. Boniface, the papal apostle to 
the Germans (718). His success in imifying 
the German Church and bringing it under 
papal control. 

(c) His work as Archbishop of Mayence (732) in 
establishing bishoprics and organizing and 
reforming the Prankish churches. The chiurch 
of Gaul and the Pope. 

B. References. 

(i) Prescribed — Robinson, Western Europe, 56-66; Readings, 41-57. 
(2) Collateral — Adams, Civilization During the Middle Ages, 1 31-136, 
151, 231-32. 
Barry, The Papal Monarchy, 56-62. 
Bemont and Monod, Mediaeval Europe, 124-132, 175- 

179. 
Emerton, Introduction to the Middle Ages, 1 30-1321 
i35-i49> i54-i57» 161-162. 
II 
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Henderson, Historical Documents oj the Middle AgeSj 

274-314 (Rule oj St. Benedict). 
Myers, Middle Ages, 52-53, 36-45. 
Ogg, Source Book of Mediaval History, 83-90. 
Duruy, Middle Ages, 111-113, 115. 
Munro and Sellery, Medueval Civilization, 1 14-136. 
Kingsley, Roman and Teuton, Lectures VIII -IX. 
Harnack, Monasticism {Eastern and Western Monas- 

ticism). 
Milman, Latin Christianity, Bk. Ill, Ch. VI, Bk. IV, 

Chs. Ill, IV, V. 
Thatcher and McNeal, Source Book, 92-95, 433-492. 
Thatcher and Schwill, Af«W/c Ages, 318-328, 238-242, 

68-71. 
Gibbon, Decline and FaU, Vol. IV, Ch. XXXVII, 

(Bury ed., 57-75)- 
Taylor, Classical Heritages oj the Middle Ages, Ch. 

VII. 
Pennsylvania Translations and Reprints, II, Nos. 4, 7. 
Robinson, Readings in European History, Vol. I, 86- 

113. 

VIII. The Accession of Charles Martel and the Expan- 
sion OF Arabian Power Into Western Europe. 
A, Outline. 
(i) Conditions in the Prankish state when Charles Martel be- 
came Mayor of the Palace. The problem of the mediaeval 
ruler. 

1. The Prankish counts and dukes. Origin of their 
titles and character of their functions. Charles Mar- 
teFs success in quelling local insurrections. 

2. Charles MartePs control of the Prankish bishops and 
* abbots. Powers of appointment and deposition. 

Secular character and habits of the leaders in the 
Church. 
(2) The rise and spread of Mohammedanism. 

1. Mohammed, the prophet of a new faith (571-632). 
Conditions in Arabia before his coming and the effect 
of his work. 

2. Story of Mohammed's life. The Hejira (622). Con- 
version of Arabia to Islamism ; Mecca and Medina. 

3. The origin and character of the Koran. Its teachings 
and their relation to older forms of religious belief. 

4. Comparison of Mohammedanism with Christianity. 
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5- Extension of Mohammedan power under the early 
caliphs. 

(a) Eastward and northward. Persian and Greek 
lands. 

(b) Westward. Syria, Egypt, and northern Africa. 

6. Conquest of the West Gothic kingdom in Spain (711- 
718). 

7. Arab invasions of Prankish territory and the great 
Mohammedan defeat at Tours (732). Significance 
of this battle. 

B. References. 
(i) Prescribed — Robinson, Western Europe, 6y-y 2; Readings, 58-61 

{Koran). 
(2) Collateral — Emerton, Introduction to the Middle Ages, 120-129. 

Bemont and Monod, MeduEval Europe, 135-158, 170- 

172. 
Ackuns, European History, 153-160; Civilization, 149- 

151- 
Ogg, Source Book of Medtaval History, 97-104. 

Duruy, Middle Ages, 71-90, 106-108. 

Gibbon, Decline and Fall, Chs. 50, 51 (Bury ed., 311- 

494)- 
Gilman, Story o] the Saracens, Chs. 6, 7, 15, 23, 24. 
Lane-Poole, Story of the Moors, Chs. 1-3. 
Lane-Poole, Speeches and Table Talk 0] Mohammed. 
Myers, The Middle Ages, 87-106. 
Oman, The Dark Ages, 265-271, 289-299. 
Robinson, Readings in European History, Vol. I, 114- 

120. 
Carlyle, Heroes and Hero Worship, **The Hero as 

Prophet:' 
The Koran, editions by Sale, Palmer, etc. 
Articles in Encyclopedia Brittanica and New Inter- 

national Encyclopedia on Mohammedanism, etc. 

IX. The Sons of Charles Martel and the Assumption 
OF THE Prankish Crown by Pippin the Short. 
A . Outline. 
(i) Pippin and Carloman as Mayors of the Palace. Carlo- 
man's abdication. 

(2) The assumption of the crown by Pippin in 751. Part 
played by the Pope. Double character, elective right 
and divine right, of his kingship. 

(3) Relations of the Prankish rulers and the Popes, and the 
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cause of their alliance. Position of the Papacy in the 
eighth century. 

1. Quarrel between the Papacy and the Greek Emperor 
Leo III (725) over image worship — the Iconoclastic 
Controversy. 

2. Strained relations of the Papacy and the Lombards. 
Aistulf takes Ravenna and threatens Rome. Danger 
to the Papacy of a united Italy. 

3. Pope Stephen's visit to Pippin and the first Prankish 
expedition to Italy (754). Renewal of the Lombard 
attack forces the Pope to again ask aid. His argu- 
ments effective. 

4. The donation of Pippin and its significance for later 
Italian history. 

(4) Pippin's later reign (756-768) and the general importance 
of his work. 

1. Strengthening of the royal power in the Prankish state 
by the overthrow of local dukes. Basis for future ex- 
pansion. 

2. First instance of interference of northern ruler in Ital- 
ian politics. Beginning of new and lasting connections. 

3. Creation of a papal state in Italy of great importance 
and permanence. 

(5) One-sided view mi new relations with Rome taken by Pippin 
and by Charlemagne. Development of papal imperial 
power not foreseen. 

B. References, 
(i) Prescribed — Robinson, Western Europe, 72-76; Readings, 61-63. 
(2) Collateral — Emerton, Introduction to the Middle Ages, 1 51-179. 
Barry, The Papal Monarchy, Chs. IV, V. 
Bemont and Monod, Mediceval Europe, 172-179. 
Ogg, Source Book of Mediaval History^ 105-107. 
Henderson, Germany in the Middle Ages, 46-56. 
Oman, The Dark Ages, 322-334. 
Adams, Civilization, 151-154; EuropeanHistory, 160- 

163. 
Thatcher and Schwill, Middle Ages, 107-114. 
Sheppard, FaU o] Rome, 484-495. 
Kitchin, History of France, I, Bk. II, Part I, Ch. 2. 
Gregorovius, History oj Rome, II, Bk. IV, Chs. 1-3. 
Thatcher and McNeal, Source Book, 37-38, 95-105. 
Bryce, Holy Roman Empire, new ed., 34-41; old ed., 

same. 
KohiQSon,ReadingsinEuropeanHistory,yo\. 1, 1 20-1 24. 
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X. Charles the Great as King of the Franks, 768-800 A. D. 
A . Outline, 
(i) Importance of Charles the Great. His app)earance and 
habits. His education and attitude towards learning. His 
public works. 

(2) The Charlemagne of literature and legend. The Monk of 
St. Gall. The Charlemagne cycle of romance. 

(3) Charles the Great as a conqueror and extender of Frankish 
power. 

1. His ideal of a great Christian empire and the difficulties 
to be overcome. 

2. The conquest and conversion of the Saxons. 

(a) The Saxon country and its condition. Neces- 
sity of adding it to the Frankish state. 

(b) The difficulty and arduousness of the under- 
taking. Success achieved by union of forces of 
Church and State. 

ic) The establishment of the power of the Church in 
Saxony by severe legislation and compulsory con- 
tributions. Church and State complementary. 

(d) Establishment of Saxon bishoprics and founding 
of monasteries leads to growth of towns like 
Bremen, etc. 

3. Charlemagne's conquest of the Lombard king Desid- 
erius and assumption of the Lombard crown (773-774). 

4. Incorporation into the Frankish royal state of the semi- 
independent duchies of Aquitaine and Bavaria. 

5. Successful contests along the frontiers with non-Ger- 
manic peoples, Slavs and Bohemians. Establishment 
of border districts ruled over by margraves. Their 
later importance. 

6. Relations with Mohammedan Spain. Establishment 
of the Spanish March (778), the first step in the Chris- 
tian recovery of Spain. 

B, References. 
(i) Prescribed — Robinson, Western Europe^ 77-83; Readings^ 65-67- 
(2) Collateral — 'EmtTtony Introduction to the Middle A gesy 150-15 1, 
180-213. 
Bemont and Monod, Mediaval Europe^ 179-187. 
Adams, European History^ 164-168; Civilization, 154- 
159- 
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Duruy, Middle Ages, 122-129. 

Einhard, Life of Charlemagne (contemporary), 9-39. 
Thatcher and McNeal, Source Book, 38-48 (Einhard) . 
Robinson, Readings in European History, Vol. I, 126- 

Barry, The Papal Monarchy, 1 06-1 11. 

Ogg, Source Book of Medicntal History, 124-148. 

West, The Ancient World, 546-550. 

Sheppard, The Fall of Rome, 496-515. 

Oman, Dark Ages, 335-368. 

Henderson, Germany in the Middle Ages, 56-70. 

Thatcher and Schwill, Middle Ages, 1 14-126. 

Hodgkin, Charles the Great, esp. Chs. V-IX. 

Momhert, Charles the Great, 86-126, 154-165, 179-188. 



XI. The Revival of the Imperial Title in the West and 

THE Governmental and Educational Conditions 

UNDER Charlemagne. 

A . Outline. • 

(i) Events leading up to Charlemagne's coronation by the 
Pope as Emperor. Contemporary descriptions and rea- 
sons for the act. 

(2) Attitude of Charlemagne towards his coronation. His 
imperial position in the west and the disgraceful conditions 
in the eastern empire. Criticism of the contemporary theory 
of imperial continuity. 

1 . Continuance of the eastern emperors at Constantinople. 

2. Weakness and lack of imperial authority of later rulers. 

(3) Long duration of the Holy Roman Empire as a theory. 
(800-1806). Future troubles of the German rulers on ac- 
count of their imperial relations with Italy and the Papacy. 

(4) Charlemagne's system of royal and imperial government. 

1. Difficulty of governing vast and heterogeneous domin- 
ions. 

2. The sources of revenue. Income from royal estates. 

3 . The royal officials — counts, margraves, missi dominici 
— and their respective duties. 

4. The general oath of fidelity to the emperor, the national 
assemblies, and the capitularies or royal edicts. 

(5) Charlemagne as a promoter of culture and learning. The 
Carolingian Renaissance. 

16 
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1. The three dark centuries before Charlemagne. Papy- 
rus and parchment. The bad conditions in the eighth 
century. 

2. The Church as a transmitter of learning. Latin 
ecclesiastical literature and compendiums of knowl- 
edge. 

3. Charlemagne's interest in promoting education. 

(a) His letters to bishops and abbots regarding 
better education for the clergy. 

(b) His endeavor to have the laity receive some edu- 
cation from the church schools. The episcopal 
and monastic schools and the "School of the 
Palace" at Aachen 

(c) The work of Alcuin, Paulus Diaconus, and 
other scholars. 

(d) His emphasis on the careful transmission of tne 
learning then known. No effort at a classical 
revival. 

4. Lack of really important results from the Carolingian 
Renaissance and the causes operating to delay intel- 
lectual progress. 

B. References, 

(i) Prescribed — Robinson, Western Europe, 83-91; Readings, 68-77. 
(2) Collateral — Emerton, Introduction to the Middle Ages, 214-23J. 

Bemont and Monod, Mediceval Europe, 187-210. 

Duruy, Middle Ages, 129-138. 

Adams, Civilization, 159-169; European History, 
168-171. 

Bryce, Holy Roman Empire, new ed., 41-76; old ed., 

41-75. 
Henderson, Germany in the Middle, Ages, 71-81. 
Henderson, Short History oj Germany, I, 29-38. 
Henderson, Historical Documents oj the Middle Ages, 

1 70-171, 189-201. 
Harding, Mediceval and Modern History, 33-42. 
Hodgkin, Charles the Great, Ch. XI and 235-238. 
Einhard, Lije oj Charlemange, 56-66. 
Mombert, Charles the Great, 241-270, 353-368. 
Myers, TAe Middle Ages, 1 23-1 29. 
Ogg, Source Book of Mediaval History, 124-148. 
Oman, The Dark Ages, 369-382. 
Pennsylvania Translations and Reprints, VI, No. 5, 

p. 16 flf; III, No. 2, pp. 2-5. 
Robinson, Readings in European History, I, 1 31-146. 
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Sheppard, FaU oj Rome, 515-527. 

Thatcher and McNeal, Source Book, 44-59, 105-109. 

Thatcher and Schwill, Middle Ages, 126-139. 

Barry, The Papal Monarchy, 89-106, iii-ii^. 

Davis, Charlemagne {'* Heroes oj the Nations^), 

Mullinger, Schools of Charles the Great. 

West, Alcuin and the Rise oJ Christian Schools. 

XII. The Disruption of Charlemagne's Empire, 814-887. 
A . Outline, 
(i) Important question as to the future of Charlemagne's em- 
pire. His own views as indicated in the division of 806. 
Reasons for division. 

(2) Louis the Pious (814-840) and his sons. 

I . Six successive partitions of empire between 817 and 840. 
^ 2. Rebellions of Louis' sons, Pippin (d. 838), Lothair, 

Louis, and Charles. The situation at the emperor's 
death in 840. 

(3) The contest between the sons of Louis the Pious and its 
results. 

1. Lothair's attempt at imperial supremacy and his 
defeat by Louis the German and Charles the Bald at 
Fontenay (841). 

2. The Treaty of Verdun and its importance in the history 
of Europe. Difficulty of disposing of the middle por- 
tion of the empire. The creation of Lotharingia, 
later Lorraine. 

3. First definite appearance of France and Germany as 
distinct states. Differences of language seen in the 
famous Strasburg oaths of 842. 

(4) Division of Lothair's kingdom in 855. Annexation of the 
middle kingdom by France and Germany by the Treaty of 
Mersen (870). Appearance of Italy as a third great district 
of the empire. 

(5) French and German Carolingians of the later ninth century. 
Charles the Fat and the events leading to his deposition. 
Election of national kings in France and Germany and the 
rise of little kingdoms and duchies. 

(6) Causes of the disruption and division of imperial territory. 

I. Lack of ability and of power to control large states on 
part of the successors of Charlemagne. This weak- 
ness due in part to: 
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(a) Poor means of communication ; decay of Roman 
roads and bridges. 

(b) Scarcity of money for payment of officials and 
army. 

2. Series of new invasions from all sides — (a) The North- 
men; (b) The Slavs; (c) The Hungarians; (d) The 
Saracens. 

3. Rapid growth in the local power and independence of 
great landholders seen in: 

(a) The erection of powerful fortresses by lords. 

(b) The growth of manors and the acquisition of im- 
munities. 

(c) The development of the hereditary principle in 
regard to offices and lands in the ninth century. 

(7) Disruptive tendencies checked and limited by two important 
forces: 

1. The respect for the king as a ruler by divine right and 
head of the nation — a position afterwards asserted by 
European rulers. 

2. Feudalism with its links binding men together as 
lords and vassals and thus creating a feudal state in 
place of a national one. The importance of the feudal 
system in the history of Europe. 

B. References. 

(i) Prescribed — Robinson, Western Europe, g2-io$; Readings^ 79-S7 
(2) Collateral — Adams, Civilization, 170-177; European History j 175- 
181. 

Barry, The Papal Monarchy y 1 14-12 1. 

Bemont and Monod, Medueval Europe, 211-236. 

Bourne, Medicpval and Modern History, 77-86. 

Duruy, Middle Ages, 138-155. 

Emerton, Medueval Europe, 3-40, 90-94. 

Henderson, Germany in the Middle Ages, 82-116. 

Henderson, Short History oj Germany, 38-45. 

Henderson, Historical Documents, 1 71-172, 201-207. 

Johnson, The Normans in Europe, Chs. I-III. 

Harding, Essentials oj Mediaeval and Modern History, 
44-49. 

Ogg, Source Book of Mediaval History^ 149-176. 

Oman, The Dark Ages, 383-445. 

Robinson, Readings in European History, I, 150-170 

Thatcher and McNeal, Source Book, 59-71. 

Thatcher and Schwill, Middle Ages, 140-155. 

West, Modern History, 9-31. 
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REVIEW QUESTIONS ON TOPICS VI-XII QF THE OUTLINE. 

VI. 

i) Contrast pagan and Christian ideas of religion and discuss the chief 
sources of the power exercised by the Church in the early middle ages. 

2) What were the relations of the Church towards the State during the period 
of the invasions and what tendency is observable. 

3) Trace the growth in power of the Church at Rome and its head, noting 
the chief causes for Roman supremacy. 

4) Who were the two greatest popes of the early middle ages, and what is 
the pontificate of each especially noted for? 

5) Explain or comment on — (a) Other-worldliness; (6) Petrine supremacy; 

(c) Post-Nicene Fathers; (d) Castle of San Angelo; (e) The Dialogues. 

VII. 

i) Why are the monks as a class and as individuals important in the history 
of Europe ? How was it so many great men were monks ? 

2) What mental, moral, and physical influence drew men and women to the 
monasteries? What dangers were inherent in the system? 

3) Compare eastern and western monasticism as to origins, character, and 
development. How did the rule of St. Benedict affect the west? 

4) Discuss the chief provisions of the Benedictine rule and give a brie:: 
estimate of the services rendered by the monks. 

5) Comment on or explain — (a) Regular and secular clergy; (b) Roman 
Christianity in England; (c) The Irish Church and its missionaries; 

(d) Early culture in England; (e) The work of St. Boniface among 
the German tribes. 



i) Give an acount of the condictions in Prankish territory which made the 
task of the ruler a difficult one. How did Charles Martel succeed ? 

2) Give a brief account of the origin and growth of Mommedanism to the 
year 632 A. D. How do its doctrines and practices compare with 
Christianity. 

3) Sketch the story of Arab conquest and expansion, especially in relation 
to Western Europe. Why is the battle of Tdurs a significant event ? 



i) Discuss the important questions raised by the transfer of the Prankish 
crown to the Carolingians. What is *'the new theory of kingship"? 

2) What causes led up to the alliance between the Papacy and flie Carol- 
ingians and how did Pippin show his friendship to the Pope ? 

3) Give some account of the domestic events of Pippin's reign. 

X. and XI. 
i) Why is Charlemagne so interesting historically? What can be said of 

him as a man of enlightenment and public spirit? What of him as a 

figure in mediaeval romance and literature? 
2) What were Charlemagne's aims as a conqueror? What people gave 

most trouble to subdue and why? How were these people finally 

subdued ? 
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($) Discuss the circumstances that led up Charlemagne's coronation as 
emperor and the relation of his empire to the old Roman empire. 
How long was the new Holy Roman Empire destined to last? 

(4) Describe the system of government used by Charlemagne as king and 
emperor. 

(5) Give an account of the Carolingian Renaissance and its results. 

(6) Comment on — (a) Einhard; (b) Aix-la-Chapelle; (c) Annals of Lorsch; 
(d) Monk of St. Gall; (e) Desiderius; (J) Margraves; (g) Ronces- 
valles; (h) Capitularies; (t) Angilbert and Theodulf. 

xn. 

(i) Outline the political history of the period 814-887 noting the chief 

changes in rulers and territory that took place within the empire. 

(2) Why is the Treaty of Verdun of great significance, and what important 

question of modem international politics originated with it? 

(3) Summarize the chief causes of the disruption and division of the empire. 
What forces may be said to have kept alive the idea of a state ? 

(4) Conmient on — (a) The Strasburg Oaths; (b) The Treaty of Mersen; 
(c) Odo of Paris; (d) Aries; (e) Immunities; (/) Manors; (g) Northmen 
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XIII. The Origin and Development of the Feudal System. 
A , Outline, 
(i) The beginnings of feudalism and the chief elements of the 
system. 

1. Feudalism the natural outcome of peculiar conditions 
in western Europe in early middle ages. 

2. The feudal system arose through the combination of — 
(a) The land element — one man holding land from 
another, and (b) The personal element — the relation of 
lord and man. 

3 The land element. Origin of practice of surrendering 
alodial land and receiving it back in possessory owner- 
ship with the usufruct. Growth of the idea of the 
prcBcarium and beneficium, 

4 . The personal element. Growth of a class of dependent 
freemen under the later Roman Empire. The Ger- 
man comitatus and its relation to feudalism. Develop- 
ment of vassalage among the Franks. 

5. How the elements of feudalism combined in the eighth 
and ninth centuries. Addition of a third element, the 
immunity, 

(2) The gradual development and expansion of feudalism. 

1. Reasons for the growth of the feudal system. Advan- 
tages -to landowners. 

2. How feudalism grew and the number of fiefs increased. 

(a) From the top — by great landowners infeudating, 

(b) From the bottom — by small landowners resort- 
ing to commendation. 

(c) In the middle — by subvassals or subtenants 
subinfeudating, 

3. General prevalence of feudal land tenure by thirteenth 
century — the French maxim " Nul terre sans seigneur." 

4. Growth of the idea of hereditary right in regard to 
fiefs and its results on the relations of lords and vassals. 

5. The mediaeval feudal state in contrast with the nation- 
al state. Lack of authority on the part of the feudal 
king and its causes. 
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B, References. 

(i) Prescribed — Robinson, Western Europe, 100-109. 

(2) Collateral — Emerton, Introduction to the Middle Ages, 236-255. 
Adams, Civilization During the Middle Ages, 194-2 1 1 
Andrews, Institutes oj General History, Ch. VI, sects. 

Bemont and Monod, Mediceval Europe, 246-251. 
Harding, Mediaval and Modern History, 50-54. 
Ogg, Source Book of Mediaval History, 202-214. 
Myers, The Middle Ages, 162-169, 173-175. 
Munro and Sellery, Mediceval Civilization, 159-167, 

199-201. 
Pennsylvania Translations and Reprints, Vol. IV, No. 

3, pp.2-14. 
Robinson, Readings in European History, Vol. I, 

171-176. 
Stubbs, Const. History oj England, Vol. I, sects. 

92» 93- 
Thatcher and Schwill, Middle Ages, 215-222, 228-229. 
Thatcher and McNeil, Source Book, 341-361. 
West, Modern History, 22-31. 

XIV. Feudal Institutions and Customs and the Actual 
Working of the System in France. 

A . Outline. 
(i) The fundamental institutions of feudalism. 

T. The fiej (Latin feudum). How it was bestowed and 
received. The act of homage and the oath of fealty 
established the feudal bond. 

2. Feudal obligations and their variety — (a) Loyalty 
and devotion; (p) Military service and its modifica- 
tions, scutage, and money fiefs; (r) Service at 
courts and councils; (d) Money payments — reliefs, 
alienation fees, aids, etc.; (e) Purveyance and its 
limitations. 

3. Feudal holdings and ranks and their variety. The 
noblesse and their privileges as a class. Relations of 
various ranks and titles. 

4. The feudal register or record book. The register of 
Champagne as an illustration of the complexity and 
variety of feudalism. 

(a) Gradual growth of the feudal possessions of the 
counts of Champagne. Twenty-six districts 
held of ten over-lords. 
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(b) Two thousand vassals owing various kinds of 
service held of the count, and many of these of 
other lords as well. 

(c) Many things granted on feudal tenure besides 
land — money, houses, grain, wine, bees, etc. 
Explanation of this fact. 

(2) Force necessary to maintain the feudal system with its ob- 
ligations. Breaches of the feudal bond of frequent occur- 
rence. 

1. Feudal bond legally dissolved when the lord failed in 
his duty toward the vassal. 

2. Feudal bond illegally broken by a strong vassal defying 
a weak lord. 

(3) War the law of the feudal world. Reasons for this and the 
various occasions and opportunities for feudal wars. Failure 
of the feudal courts to keep peace and the public recognition 
of right of private warfare. Warlike spirit kept alive in 
feudal society by dangerous jousts or tourneys. 

(4) Signs of an awakening sentiment against feudal violence 
and disorder in western Europe in the later middle ages. 
Various causes. 

1. General progress in civilization and commerce espe- 
cially in the towns. 

2. Influence of the Church. The "Truce of God" and 
the "Peace of God." 

3. Growth of the royal power and the central courts in 
France and England. 

B. Rejerences. 
(i) Prescribed — Robinson, Western EuropCy 109-119; ReadingSj 88-98. 
(2) Collateral — Adams, Civilization, 217-226; European History , 
186-189. 
Bemont and Monod, Medicpval Europej 251-267. 
Dow, ed. The Feudal Rigime (by Seignoijos), 27-68. 
Emerton, Mediaval Europe, 483-508. 
Henderson, Historical Documents, 172, 173, 208-215. 
Masson, Mediceval France, 3-13. 
Munro, The Middle Ages, 47-50, 139-147. 
Munro and Sellery, Mediceval Civilization, 168-187. 
Ogg, Source Book of Mediceval History, 214-232. 
Pennsylvania Translations and Reprints, VoL IV, 

No. iii, 14-36. 
Robinson, Readings in European History, Vol. I, 
176-193. 
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Thatcher and McNeil, Source Book 361-387 410-431. 
Thatcher and Schwill, Middle Ages, 218-229. 
Adams, Growth of the French Nation, 63-72. 
West, Modern History, 31-38, 44-50. 

XV. France Under the Later Carolingians and Early 
Capetians, 888-1 137. 
A . Outline, 
(i) Importance of tracing the development of great national 
states. 

(2) The survival of the kingship in the ninth and tenth centuries 
and its significance. Ultimate triumph of royal power in 
Europe. 

(3) The later Carolingian and early Capetian rulers. 

1. Odo of Paris (888-898) and his successors. The 
rivalry of the later Carolingian kings and the Capetian 
dukes ending in the election of Hugh Capet as king in 
987. 

2. Character of Hugh's kingship. The races of the West 
Prankish kingdom andtheorigin of the name" France.' ' 

3. Difficulties in the way of the early Capetian kings and 
their lack of royal power, even over the royal domain. 
Feudalism rampant and the central authority weak 
and powerless. 

(4) The origin and growth of the great fiefs of mediaeval 
France. 

1. Beginnings of the semi-independent feudal states in 
the tenth century. 

2. Special facts in regard to the development of Nor- 
mandy, Brittany, Flanders, Burgundy, Aquitaine 
(Guienne and Gascony), and Toulouse. 

3 . Formation of the border kingdom of Aries or Burgundy 
(923) and its later transference to Germany. 

(5) Complicated position of the early Capetians — (a) Feudal 
rights as counts of Paris, etc., dukes of Francia, and feudal 
suzerains of France; (h) Royal rights as kings by divine 
appointment. General oath of fidelity exacted by them 
whenever possible; {c) Difference of attitude between the 
rulers and their vassals. 

(6) Strength of the Capetian house and its long struggle for con- 
trol. 
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(7) Louis VI., the Fat, and Abbe Suger, his great adviser, and 
their work in asserting royal authority over the barons in 
the royal domain. The beginning of the strong Capetian 
monarchy. 

B. References, 

!i) Prescribed — Robinson, Western Europe^ 120-12C; 'Readings, 90-103. 
2) Collateral —Adams, Civilization, 31 1-3 15; European History, 195- 
196, 224-226. 
Adams, Growth of the French Nation, 54-63, 73-78. 
Bemont and Monod, Mediceval Europe, 235-245, 391- 

401. 
Duniy, History of France, trans, by Jameson, loo-iio, 

135-143- 
Duruy, Mtdde Ages, 1 71-180, 341-345. 
Emerton, Medicpval Europe, 400-420. 
Harding, Mediceval and Modern History, 69-71, 211- 

212. 
Masson^ Mediaeval France, **NcU,^ms,** 13-21, 47-57. 
Munro. The Middle Ages, 64-72, 204-207. 
Ogg, Source Book of Mediieval History, 177-180. 
Robinson, Readings in European History, I, 194-205. 
Tout, Empire and Papacy 66-95, 274-282 
Thatcher and Schwill, Middle Ages, 156-163, 484-486. 
West Modern History, 51-55, 163-164. 



XVT. The Growth of the French Monarchy During the 
Later MroDLE Ages. 

A . Outline, 
(i) The Capetians and the Plantagenets. 

1. Louis VII of France (113 7-1 180) and his marriage 
to and divorce from Eleanor of Aquitaine. Second 
marriage of Eleanor to Henry of Anjou. 

2. The Plantagenet possessions in France. Henry II 
of England as a great feudatory in France. Relations 
with Louis VII. 

3. Philip Augustus of France (i 180-1223) and his re- 
lations with the Plantagenets. Divisions in the 
English royal family. Acquisition of Normandy, 
Maine, Anjou, and Touraine from King John. 

4. Great extension of the royal domain under Philip 
Augustus and strengthening of the influence of the 
crown in the towns. 
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5. Louis VIII (1223 -1 2 26) and the creation of appan- 
ages, 

(2) The reigns of Louis IX (St. Louis), 1 226-1 270, and Philip 
III, 1270-1285. 

1 . Character and importance of St. Louis. His biography 
by Joinville. 

2. Early reign — suppression of baronial revolt and settle- 
ment of the troubles with England in a fair way. 

3. Reforms in government and law — (a) Baillis and 
prevots; (b) Organs of central government — king's 
council, chamber of accounts, and Parlement of Paris. 
System of appeals from feudal to royal courts. 

4. Establishment of royal coinage for France. 

5. Reign of Philip III (i 270-1 285), continues Louis 
IX's policy. 

(3) Philip the Fair (i 285-1314) and the establishment of 
royal absolutism. 

1. Causes of royal absolutism* — (a) Well-organized gov- 
ernment; (b) Able advisers trained in the Roman 
law; (c) Weakness of the Church and the nobility as 
against the king and third estate. 

2. Philip's contest with the Pope and the Church over 
taxation and the summoning of the first great Estates 
General in 1302. 

(4) Summary of early French history. Feudalism checked 
and a powerful monarchy created, but the question of Eng- 
glish influence in France has still to be settled and is the 
great question of the future. 

B. References. 

(i) Prescribed — Robinson, Western Europe, 125-132, Readings, 103- 

107. . 
(2) Collateral — Adams, Civilization, 315-331; European History, 22$^ 
230; Growth of the French Nation, 78-103. 
Bemont and Monod, Meduzval Europe, 401-444. 
Duruy, History of France, 144-165, 175-182. 
Duruy, Middle Ages, 345-37 '» 382-383. 
Emerton, Mediceval Europe, 420-433. 
Harding, Mediceval and Modern History, 213-222. 
Hassall, The French People, 73-77, 89-96. 
Masson, Mediceval France, ^^ Nations,** 61-77, 88-158. 
Munro, Middle Ages, 207-213. 
Ogg, Source Book of Mediceval History, 311-324. 
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Munro and Sellery, Mediceval Civilization^ 366-375, 

491-523- ; 

Robinson, Readings in European History^ I, 206-221. 

Thatcher and Schwill, Middle Ages, 486-508. 

Tout, Empire and Papacy, 282-294, 393-427; and 

Lodge, Close o] the Middle Ages, 43-62. 
West, Modern History, 164-168. 

XVII. Anglo-Saxon and Norman England. 

A . Outline, 
'i) Introductory. The importance of England in the history 
of Western Europe due to her commerce and industry, 
colonies, foreign relations, and government. 

(2) Anglo-Saxon England. 

1. Supremacy of Wessex over the other tribal kingdoms 
established by Egbert of Wessex in ninth century. 

2. The first Danish invasions and settlements and the 
struggle of the English for self-preservation. 

3. The work of Alfred the Great (871-901) as warrior, 
statesman, lawgiver, educator, and scholar. 

4. The successors of Alfred and the causes and character 
of the second Danish invasions. Ethelred the Rede- 
less and the Danegeld. 

5. The Danish conquest of England. Cnut (loi 7-1035) 
and his sons. 

6. The last Saxon kings — Edward the Confessor (1042- 
1066) and Harold (1066). The English crown ac- 
quired by Duke William of Normandy. 

(3) Condition of England at the beginning of the Norman 
period. 

1. Great Britain made up of England, Scotland, and 
Wales. Union of races in England. National and 
local government. 

2. Well-organized national church in touch with the 
continent. 

3. Elements of feudalism in Anglo-Saxon England seen 
in the powers of the great earls, the higher clergy, 
and other landholders. 

^4) The Norman invasion and subjugation of England. 

I. William of Normandy's weak claim to the throne re- 
jected by the English under Harold. 
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2. Pope Alexander II supports William and blesses his 
expedition. Story of the invasion and the Norman 
victory at Senlac (Hastings). 

3. William's coronation and the subsequent subjugation 
of England. 

(5) William the Conqueror's settlement of England. Introduc- 
tion of a modified feudal system. Treatment of the 
English landholders. 

(6) Institutional features of William the Conqueror's reign. 

1. Continuity of English law and government to large 
extent. 

2. Increase of royal power and central authority. Earls 
and other local magnates controlled by royal sheriffs. 
No great fiefs. 

3. General oath of fidelity exacted from landholders — 
the famous * 'Salisbury Oath" of 1086. 

4. Recording of all lands held throughout England in 
the Domesday Book for purposes of taxation. 

5. Granting of greater powers to the Church as an institu- 
tion, especially the establishment of separate church 
courts. Lanfranc and his influence. The king's atti- 
tude towards the clergy and the Pope. 

(7) The Norman conquest more than a change of dynasty. 
Addition of new and important elements to the population 
of England from across the channel. 

(8) England under the Norman successors of the Conqueror — 
William Rufus (1087-1100), Henry I (1100-1135), and 
Stephen (113 5-1 1 54) . The civil war and baronial anarchy 
of Stephen's reign checked by the accession of Henry II. 

B, References, 
(i) Prescribed — Robinson, Western Europe, 133-140; Readings, 109- 

"5- 
(2) Collateral — Adams, Civilization, 187-189, 339-342; European 
History, 148-150, 181-183, 196-197, 236-237, 511- 

513- 
Bemont and Monod, Mediceval Europe, 445-454. 
Bourne, MeduBval and Modern History, 86-^, loi- 

104, 114, 116. 
Coman and Kendall, History oj England, 36-50, 60-91. 
Duniy, Middle Ages, 159-166, 180-186, 343-346. 
Green, Short History oj the English People^ 44-104. 
Ogg, Source Book of Mediceval History, 68-77, 181- 

I95» 233-234. 
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Higginson and Channing, English History, 14-40. 
Lamed, History oj England, 37-102. 
Munro, The Middle Ages, 74-84, 214. 
Myers, The Middle Ages, 139-146, 189-200. 
Robinson, Readings in European History, Vol. I, 

222-231. 
Thatcher and Schwill, Middle Ages, 194-209, 510-515. 
Walker, Essentials in English History, 65-125. 
West, Modern History, 16-21, 133-141. 



XVIII. Early Plantagenet England, i 154-1307. 

A . Outline. 

(i) Henry II (11 54-1 189), and his reforms in government 
and law. 

1. Restoration of order by the overthrow of baronial 
tyranny. 

2. Difficulties facing Henry on account of his great pos- 
sessions. The French and English aspects of his 
reign. 

3. Establishment of royal justice in England by the re- 
form and reorganization of the central courts — (a) 
Royal justices on circuit; (h) Curia Regis; (c) Grand 
jury and petty jury; (d) Common law. 

(2) Henry II's quarrel with Becket over Church courts and 
jurisdiction. 

1. Becket^s early life. His conduct and character as 
chancellor. His elevation to the archbishopric of 
Canterbury and its effect. 

2. The Constitutions of Clarendon (1164), and Becket's 
exile in France. His return and murder (11 70). 
Results of the contest. 

(3) Last years of Henry II. The baronial revolt, rebellions 
on the part of his sons, and wars in France. 

(4) Richard the Lion-hearted of England (11 89-1 199) and his 
exploits. System of Henry II continued in England. 

(5) John (1199-1216) and the grant of the Magna Charta. 

1. Three important episodes — (a) Loss of English pos- 
sessions in northern France; (b) Quarrel with the 
Pope and the Church; (c) The grant of the Great 
Charter. 

2. John^s difficulties with the English barons (12 13-14) 
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over military service. Rebellion against royal abso- 
lutism. The Great Charter granted at Runnymede 
(June 15, 1215). 
3. The chief provisions of Magna Charta and the impor- 
tance and significance of it as a constitutional docu- 
ment. Its later history. 
(6) The development of Parliament under Henry III and 
Edward I. 

1. Henry's misgovemment and favoritism to foreigners 
lead to a national revolt headed by the barons under 
Simon de Montfort. 

2. Use of the word "Parliament" for the Great Council 
and more frequent meetings with occasional represen- 
tation. 

3. The Parliament of 1265 and its importance. 

4. Edward I (1272--1307) and the Model Parliament of 
1295. Inauguration of parliamentary government and 
the important change it marks. 

B, References. 

(i) Prescribed — Robinson, Western Europe, 140-147; Readings, 115- 

118. 
(2) Collateral — Adams, Civilization, 342-348; European History, 237- 

241, 513-519- 
Andrews, History of England, 93-149. 
Bemont and Monod, MeduBval Europe, 454-466. 
Cheyney, Short History oj England, 145-216. 
Coman and Kendall, History oj England, 93-143. 
Duniy, Middle Ages, 347-35i» 353-357» 385-391- 
Green, Short History oj the English People, 104-190. 
Harding, Mediaval and Modern History, 200-207. 
Hendei*son, Historical Documents, 1-6,10-20, 135-165 
Munro, Middle Ages, 217-223. 
Myers, Middle Ages, 363-371. 
Ogg, Source Book of Mediceval History, 297-310. 
Pennsylvania Translations and Reprints, Vol. I, No. 6, 

pp. 5-19, 22-35. 
Robinson, Readings in European History, Vol. I, 

231-244. 
Stubbs, Early Plantagenets, Chs. III-X. 
Terry, History of England, 210-315. 
Thatcher and Schwill, Middle Ages, 516-525. 
Walker, Essentials in English History, 128-183. 
West, Modern History, 1 42-151. 
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REVIEW QUESTIONS ON TOPICS XIII — XVIII OF THE 
OUTLINE. 



i) How did feudalism originate in Western Europe ? Discuss the elements 
of the system and show how they came to combine. 

2) What were the chief reasons for the rapid growth of feudalism and how 
did it grow from the top, bottom, and middle ? 

3) Discuss the effect on feudalism and feudal relations of the principle of 
hereditary right to fiefs and ofl&ces. 

4) Compare the fuedal state with the national state, especially as regards 
the relation of the individual to the government. 

5) Explain or conmient on: — (a) The "usufruct;" (b) PrcBcarium and 
beneficium; (c) Immunity; {d) Commendation; {e) '*Nul terre sans 
seigneur." 

xrv. 
i) Give an account of the chief feudal obligations of a special character. 

2) Discuss the question of feudal rank as regards titles and land. 

3) Illustrate by reference to existing sources the complexity of feudalism 
in the later middle ages and the extent of infeudation. 

4) In what ways could the feudal bond be dissolved ? On what occasions 
and with what persons did the feudal noble go to war ? What was the 
attitude of the state towards private war? 

5) What forces sought to oppose and lessen feudal violence and disorder? 

XV and xvi. 
i) Why is the history of France important? What is the main tendency 
in French history during the later middle ages? 

2) Discuss the rise and development of Capetian power to 987 A. D. What 
were the chief difficulties which the early Capetians faced? 

3) Indicate on an outline map of France the great fiefs of France. 

4) Write briefly concerning the history of Normandy, Brittany, and Flanders. 

5) What double position of authority did the Capetian rulers occupy in 
theory? What were the actual facts as to their powers? 

6) Name the great Capetian rulers who built up a strong monarchy between 
HOC and 1300 and indicate briefly what each contrbuted. 

7) Discuss the relations of the Capetians and Plantagenets during the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries. 

'8) Give an account of Louis IX's reforms and innovations in government- 

9) What was the condition of the royal power under Philip the Fair and 
what had brought about this change ? 

10) Explain or comment on: — (a) Francia; (6) Thomas of Marie; (c) 
Abbe Suger; (d) Eleanor of Aquitaine; (e) Appanages; (J) Joinville. 

XVII and xviiL 
i) What features in English history are especially important from the stand- 
point of European history ? 
2) Sketch the leading events in English history during the Anglo-Saxon 

period, noticing especially the reign of Alfred the Great. ' 
^3) Describe the conditions in England at the time of the Norman Conquest. 
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(4) Give an account of the Norman invasion and conquest and the principal 
changes brought about by William the Conqueror in government and 
law. 

(5) What social and economic changes did the Norman Conquest produce? 

(6) Explain or comment on: — (a) Anglo-Saxon Chronicle; (b) Danegeld; 
(c) Witenagemot; {d) Salisbury Oath; (e) Domesday Book; (/) Lan- 
franc of Bee; (g) Stephen of Blois. 

(7) Discuss Henry II's early reign in its governmental and legal aspects. 

(8) Give an account of the quarrel with Becket and its results. 

(9) What were the events of most importance in John's reign ? Which of 
these seems to you of most importance — (a) at that time and (6) for 
later times ? 

(10) Give a r^um6 of the more important clauses of the Magna Charta and 
discuss its significance as a constitutional document. , 

(11) Outline the development of parliamentary government in England to 
"95« 
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XIX. Germany and Italy, 887-1039, A. D. 
A, Outline. 
(i) Character of German history. No strong centralized mon- 
archy developed as in the case of France. No xmited Ger- 
many until recent times. 

(2) The great Stem Duchies of Germany — Bavaria, Franconia, 
Swabia, Saxony, and Lorraine — and causes of their appear- 
ance. 

1. Revival of local national feeling and of loyalty to 
local chiefs in the ninth century. 

2. Need of local organization and leadership in order to 
meet and repel attacks of outside races in ninth and 
tenth centuries. 

(3) The growth of royal power in Germany. 

1. Difficulty of asserting royal power on account of 
the duchies. A species of confederation necessary. 

2. Amulf of Carinthia (887-899) and Ludwig the Child 
(899-911), the last of the German Carolingians. De- 
cline of royal power. 

3. Conrad of Franconia (91 1-9 18) and his struggles with 
the duchies. 

4. Election of Henry I, the Fowler, of Saxony (919-936). 
His respect for ducal power and his successful reign. 
Slavs and Hungarians. 

5. Otto I, the Great (9*36-973), and his remarkable 
reign. 

(a) Obtains control of the chief duchies and gives 
them to members of his own family; reducing 
the ducal power. 

(b) Repulses the Slavs and establishes dioceses in 
northeastern Germany as centers of Christian 
civilization. 

(c) Inflicts a final defeat on the Hungarians at 
Augsburg (955). Beginnings of Hungary and 
of Austria (the Osf Mark). 

(d) Otto the Great in Italy in 951. His second 
expedition in 962 and his coronation as 
emperor. 

(e) The far-reaching results of the revival of the 
imperial title and power by a German king. 
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(J) Otto's relations with Rome after his coronation. 
Continuation of troubles under his successors. 
The effect of Italian expeditions. Significance 
of the new imperial title. 

6. Otto II (973-983), Otto III (983-1002), and Henry II 
(1002-1024). 

7. The first Franconian emperors — Conrad II (1024- 
1039) and Henry III (1039-1056). The empire at 
its height. 

(a) Acquisition of Burgundy and of suzerainty over 
Poland. 

(b) Consolidation of ducal power in hands of royal 
family. 

(c) Absence of strong rival states helps the imperial 
power. 

B, References, 
(i) Prescribed — Robinson Western Europcy 148-153; Readings^ 120-125. 
(2) Collateral — Adams, CivUizationf lyy-iS^, 227-238; European His- 
tory, 192-195. 

Barry, The Papal Monarchy , 163-182. 

Bemont and Monod Mediaeval Europe, 268-285. 

Bryce, Holy Roman Empire, 80-88, 132-152. 

Duruy, Middle Ages, 187-199, 235-237. 

Emerton, Mediceval Europe, 90-114, 1 18-194. 

Henderson, Germany in the Middle Ages, 11 2-1 79. 

Henderson, Short History of Germany, I, 45-46, 49-54. 

Harding, Mediceval and Modern History, 63-69, 98-99 

Munro, Middle Ages, 51-56. 

Robinson, Readings in European History, Vol. I, 245- 
265. 

Tout, Empire and Papacy, 12-62; Oman, Dark Ages^ 

468-477. 
Stephens, Hildebrand and his Times.. 10-14. 
West, Modern History, 55-64, 68-73. 
Thatcher and McNeal, Source Book, 69-80, 11 3-1 21. 
Thatcher and Schwill, Middle Ages, 164-192. 
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XX. The State of the Church and the Papacy in the 

Eleventh Century and the Reforms 

OF Henry Ill's Time. 

A . Outline, 

(i) Introductory — the new spirit of reform in the Church and 
its origin and development. Danger to imperial control 
over the Church and Papacy. 

(2) The weak and corrupt condition of the western Church, 
its lack of spirituality, and its decentralization. Wealth 
in land the main cause of such conditions. 

1. Large tracts of land bestowed on churchmen by kings, 
noblemen, and others. Church lands more numerous 
than any others. 

2. The Church drawn into the feudal system. Bishops 
and abbots as vassals holding fiefs. 

3. Canonical election becomes a mere form and ecclesias- 
tical holders of fiefs are arbitrarily selected by kings 
and feudal lords. 

4. The control of the " investiture" by feudal lords. Both 
temporal and spiritual powers conferred. The abuses 
of the system. 

5. The attitude of the Church towards property purely 
spiritual, while the attitude of the king or lord was 
feudal. 

6. Complicated position of the mediaeval bishop — (a) 
As head of his diocese ; {h) As manager of the episcopal 
estates; {c) As a vassal; and {d) As a royal count 
or ofl&cial. 

7. Importance of investiture to the king from both a 
feudal and governmental standpoint. Alliance be- 
tween the clergy and the crown. 

(3) Second source of weakness and curruption in the Church 
was the illicit marriage of the clergy in western Europe. 
Dangers of such marriages. 

(4) Third source of corruption was in the buying and selling 
of church offices or "simony." Temptations to simony 
and evil effects of the practice in corrupting both higher 
and lower clergy. 
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(5) Danger of the Church being dragged into the anarchy of 
feudalism. Loss of independence on part of higher clergy 
and the Pope. 

(6) The beginnings of Church reform imder Henry III. 

1. Low condition of the Papacy in the eleventh century. 
The three rival popes — Benedict IX, Sylvester III, 
and Gregory VI. 

2. Henry III reforms the Papacy at the Coimcil of Sutri 
(1046). Emperor crowned by new Germari Pope, 
Clement II. 

3. Historical importance of this reform in connection 
with the empire. Growth of the papal power from 
now on. 

4. Difficulties in the way of papal world power — inde- 
pendence of higher clergy, national church feeling, 
lay control, and corruption. 

5. Henry Ill's relations with the reformed Papacy. Leo 
IX and his views of election (1049-1054). His activi- 
ties. Hildebrand. 

(7) Pope Nicholas II (1059-1061) and the creation of the elective 
body for the Papacy — the College of Cardinals. Further 
reforms advocated — (a) The enforcement of celibacy on 
the clergy; (b) Prohibition of lay investiture. Opposition 
to these reforms in Italy and Germany. 

B. References, 
(i) Prescribed — Robinson, Western Europe, 153-163. 
(2) Collateral — Adams, Civilization during the Middle Ages, 23^245. 

Emerton, Mediceval Europe, 185-235. 

Barry, The Papal Monarchy, 182-203. 

Bemont and Monod, Mediceval Europe, 284-291. 

Henderson, Germany in the Middle Ages, 179-182. 

Henderson, Short History of Germany, I, 54-60. 

Henderson, Historical Documents, 361-365 {Decree oj 

1059). 
Ogg, Source Book of Medi(Eval History, 245-260. 
Munro and Sellery, Mediceval Civilization, 137-152, 

188-209. 
Myers, The Middle Ages, 202-209. 
Stephens, Hildebrand and his Times, 14-18, 23-34, 

46-58. 
Thatcher and McNeal, Source Book, 121-131. 
Thatcher and Schwill, Middle Ages, 191 -193, 254-260. 
Tout, Empire and Papacy, 62-64, 96-103, 1 09-1 16. 
West, Modern History, 64-68, 72-75. 
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XXI. The Conflict Between Pope Gregory VII and the 
Emperor Henry IV and Its Results, 1073-1122. 
A . Outline, 
(i) The accession of Hildebrand as Pope Gregory VII. His 
character and views as expressed in the DicUUus Papce 
— a summary of papal claims. 

1. Pope to have absolute power over the Church and its 
members. 

2. Pope to be above all nilers and princes and exercise 
ultimate and supreme authority in all matters of right. 

(2) Claims for a theocratic government in middle ages strength- 
ened by — 

1. Prevalence of disorder, mis-government, and oppres- 
sion in the feudal states niled over by laymen. 

2. Negative character of the Church's claims to restrain 
rulers from evil practices and free subjects from al- 
legiance. 

(3) Gregory VII asserts the papal power by sending his legates 
to the various courts. His views of the papal and kingly 
powers in Europe. 

(4) The relations of Henry IV of Germany to the new Papacy. 

1. Death of Henry III (1056) and accession of Henry IV, 
aged six; the period of regency, 1056-1065, and its 
troubles. 

2. Henry IV.'s majority (1065). Troubles with the Sax- 
ons. Difficulties of the young king. His disregard of 
the Pope's wishes. 

3. Prohibitions on lay investiture. Decree of 1075 — its 
significance and importance in the struggle. 

4. Visit of the papal legates to Henry in 1075. Their 
violent language and its result. Gregory VII deposed 
at Worms (1076). 

5. Henry's strong letter to the Pope and the reply of the 
Pope deposing and excommunicating the king. 

6. Loss of support in Germany forces Henry, in order 
to save his throne, to seek the Pope's pardon at Can- 
ossa (1077). 

7. Civil war in Germany, 107 7-1 080. Pope again ex- 
communicates and deposes Henry and is himself de- 
posed by the German clergy. 
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8. Henry's victorious expedition to Italy and coronation 
by anti-Pope Clement III. Gregory VII's death at 
Salerno in 1085. 

9. Continued rebellions against Henry in Germany and 
Italy. The Saxons submit, but the Lombard cities 
are successful (1093). 

10. Rebellion of Henry V. Abdication and death of 
Henry IV in 1 106. 
(5) Henry V (1106-1125) and the investiture question. Pope 
Paschal IPs proposals and the emperor's objections. The 
Concordat of Worms (11 22) — canonical election in royal 
presence and double investiture — a compromise measure 
favorable on the whole to the Church. 

B. References. 
(i) Prescribed — Robinson, Western Europe, 164-172; Readings, 127- 

137- 
(2) Collateral — Adams', Civilization, 241-247. 

Barry, The Papal Monarchy, 203-244. ^ 

Bemont and Monod, Medueval Europe, 291-300. 

Bryce, Holy Roman Empire, 157-166. 

Duruy, Middle Ages, 238-244. 

Emerton, Mediceval Europe, 235-269. 

Harding, Mediaeval and Modern History, 100-109. 

Henderson, Germany in the Middle Ages, 183-227. 

Henderson, Short History oj Germany, I, 60-75. 

Henderson, Historical Documents, 351-357, 365-409. 

Munro, The Middle Ages, 56-63. 

Myers, The Middle Ages, 205-213. 

Robinson, Readings in European History, Vol. I, 266- 

295- . 

Stephens, Hildebrand and his Times, 59 ff. 
Thatcher and McNeal Source Book, 132-167. 
Thatcher and Schwill, Middle Ages, 260-277. 
Tout, Empire and Papacy, 120-150. 
West, Modern History, 74-84. 
Ogg, Source Book of Mediceval History, 261-281. 

XXII. Germany and Italy in the Time of Frederick Bar- 

BAROSSA. 

A . Outline, 
(i) Introductory. The transition from the Franconian to the 
Hohenstaufen period. Lothaire II of Saxony (1x25-1137) 
and Conrad III of Hohenstaufen (11 38-11 52) and their 
reigns. 
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(2) Frederick I, Barbarossa or "Redbeard," and his importance. 

1. Emergence from the so-called "dark ages.'' Appear- 
ance of new and better sources of information. Otto 
of Freising's works. 

2. Imperial ideals and ambitions of Frederick Barba- 
rossa. His attitude towards the Pope and the im- 
perial power in Italy. 

3. Three great opposing forces to imperialism — (a) The 
great vassals in Germany; (b) The papacy; (c) The 
Lombard cities. 

(3) The rise of the Lombard cities and their relations with 
Frederick I. 

1. Development of town life in the twelfth century. The 
third estate. 

2. The period of episcopal rule in the Lombard cities. 
Development of popular control and expulsion of the 
bishops. 

3. Italian communal government. Internal feuds and 
dissensions and external wars. Growth of industry 
and commerce. 

4. Independent attitude of the towns toward the emperor 
and their alliance with the Papacy. 

5. The defiance of imperial authority by Milan brings 
Frederick to Italy, the first of six expeditions, in 11 54. 
The Diet at Roncaglia and its results. 

6. Frederick at Rome in 1 1 55. His relations with Arnold 
of Brescia and with Pope Hadrian IV. Beginning of 
troubles with the Papacy. 

7. Frederick's second expedition in 11 58. Second Diet 
at Roncaglia and the decision as to regalian rights over 
the towns. Loss of independence by the towns and 
increase of imperial revenues. 

8. The revolt of the towns against imperial government. 
Destruction of Crema and of Milan (1162). Forma- 
tion of the Lombard League. 

9. Growth of opposition in the north. Frederick's 
escape to Germany in 1 1 67 . Founding of Alessandria. 
Legnano*(ii76). 

10. The Treaty of Venice (1177) a victory for Pope Alex- 
ander III. and the Lombard cities. Perpetual Peace 
of Constance (1183). 
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(4) Origin of the Guelf and Ghibelline parties in Italy and Grcr- 
many. The Guelf family in Germany, Henry the Proud of 
Bavaria and Saxony and his son Henry the Lion. Sub- 
jugation of the German Guelfs by Frederick. 

(5) Close of Frederick Barbarossa's great reign, 1184-89. The 
Norman marriage and Henry VI's coronation. Death of 
Frederick on the Third Crusade. 

B. References, 
(i) Prescribed — Robinson, Western Europe^ 173-180; Readings, 138- 

144. 
(2) Collateral — Adams, Civilization, 247-253; European History, 

203-206. 
Barry, The Papal Monarchy, 261-268, 279-281. 
Bemont and Monod, Medueval Europe, 301-317. 
Balzani, The Popes and the Hohenstaujen, i-iii. 
Duruy, The Middle Ages, 245-253. 
Emerton, Mediceval Europe, 271-312. 
Freeman, Historical Essays, First Series, ** Frederick 

I." 
Bryce, Holy Roman Empire, 1 67-1 81. 
Henderson, Germany in the Middle Ages, 228-290. 
Henderson, Short History of Germany, I, 76-90. 
Henderson, Historical Documents, 336-337, 357-359, 

410-430. 
Munro, The Middle Ages, 184-193. 
Myers, The Middle Ages, 258, 293-295, 413, 414. 
Robinson, Readings in European History, Vol. I, 296- 

306. 
Harding, Mediceval and Modern History, 1 45-1 61. 
Thatcher and McNeal, Source Book, 169-207, 385-387. 
Thatcher and Schwill, Middle Ages, 277-298. 
Tout, Empire and Papacy, 221-273. 
West, Modern History, 85-88. 
Ogg, Source Book of Mediceval History, 398-402. 

XXm. The Later Hohenstaufen and their Relations 
WITH Italy and the Papacy. 
A . Outline. 
(i) The reign of the Emperor Henry VI, (1190-1197). 

1. Importance of Henry's marriage to Constance of 
Sicily (1186). The Normans in southern Italy and 
their relations with the Papacy. 

2. Suppression of Guelf revolt under Henry the Lion. 
Henry V*s disastrous expedition against Tancred of 
Sicily (1191) 
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3- Capture and ransoming of Richard I of England. 

Suppression of German Guelfs and ultimate victory 

over Tancred (1194). 
4. Failure of Henry to unite Italy to Germany. His 

great plans cut short by his death in 1197. His son, 

Frederick II, an infant. 

(2) Pope Innocent III and the Guelf-Ghibelline struggle in 
Germany. 

1. Character and greatness of Innocent III. The world 
power of the Papacy. The Pope's position as an 
arbiter. 

2. Rivalry for the German crown between Philip of Swa- 
bia and Otto of Brunswick, 1097-1208. Innocent III 
favors the Guelf cause and crowns Otto IV (1209). 
Otto's pride and arrogance. 

3. Repudiation of Otto by the Pope and the putting up 
of Frederick II as rival king and emperor (12 12). " 
Frederick's promises. 

(3) Innocent Ill's victory in the struggle with John of England 
(i 205-1 213). The seeming supremacy of the Papacy in 
western Europe. The fourth Lateran Council (12 15) and 
its reforms. Death of Innocent in 1216. 

(4) Frederick II (121 2-1 250) and the end of the Hohenstaufen 
power. 

1. Early life and character of Frederick II. His alleged 
scepticism. His ability as a ruler and organizer in 
southern Italy. 

2. Opposition of the Papacy to Frederick's plans of unit- 
ing Italy. The question of the crusade and its results. 
His long struggle. 

3. Death of Frederick II (1250) and the collapse of 
Hohenstaufen power in Italy before Charles of Anjou, 
the papal champion (i 265-1 268). 

4. Conrad IV (i 250-1 254) and the end of Hohenstaufen 
power in Germany. The great Interregnum and 
"fist law." Election of Rudolf of Hapsburg (1273) 
and the close of the mediaeval empire. 

(5) Conditions in Germany and Italy at the close of the thir- 
teenth century. 

I. Germany hopelessly divided into small principalities. 
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No central authority acknowledged and no hope of a 
national state. 
3. Italy also hopelessly divided. The cities of the north- 
em and central portions and their future importance. 
The Papal States and the fortunes of Naples and 
Sicily. 

B. References. 
(i) Prescribed — Robinson, Western Europe^ 180-186. 
(2) Collateral — Adanns, CivilizcUion During ihe Middle Ages, 2$ $-2 $'j. 

Balzani, The Popes and the Hohenstaujen, 11 1-257. 

Barry, The Papal Monarchy, 285-295, 317-324, 
329-364, 

Bemont and Monod, MedicBval Europe, 319-335. 

Bryce, Holy Roman Empire, 204-215. 

'Dyxnxy, History oj the Middle Ages, 253-259, 443-446. 

Emerton, Mediceval Europe, 314-332, 342-356. 

Freeman, Historical Essays, First Series, 283-313. 

Harding, Mediceval and Modern History, 162-170. 

Henderson, Germany in the Middle Ages, 291-409. 

Henderson, Short History oj Germany, I, 90-101. 

Henderson, Historical Documents, 173-174, 215-218, 

337-344» 359. 43^432. 
Munro, The Middle Ages, 193 198. 
Robinson, Readings in European History, Vol. I, 307- 

3"- 
Pennsylvania Translations and Reprints, IV, No. 4; 

HI, No. 6. 
Thatcher and McNeal, Source Book, 208-259. 
Thatcher and Schwill, Middle Ages, 298-317. 
Tout, Empire and Papacy, 304-335, 358-392, 47^-492. 
West, Modern History, 88-96. 
Ogg, Source Book of Mediaval History, 402-409. 



REVIEW QUESTIONS ON TOPICS XIX-XXIII OF THE 
OUTLINE. 

XIX. 

(i) What were the political tendencies in Gennany as compared with France 
and England in the middle ages ? 

(2) How did the Stem Duchies in Gennany develop in the ninth and tenth 

centuries? Discuss the growth of local power under the last Caro- 
lingians. 

(3) Give an account of Henry I's and Otto I's relations with the duchies 
and with the Slavs and Hungarians. 

(4) Discuss Otto the Great's relations with Italy before and after his coro- 

nation as emperor. How did the revival of the empire affect Ger- 
many? 
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(5) Compare Otto the Great's imperial power and territory with Charle- 
magne's. 

(6) How was the empire built up and strengthened under the first Francon- 
ians? 

(7) Conmient on or explain — (a) Ost Mark; (b) Widukind; (c) King of 
the Romans; (d) Burgundy. 

XX. 

(i) What caused the reform movement in the church in the eleventh century ? 

(2) What was the chief source of corruption in the Church, and how did this 
evil affect the higher clergy in particular? 

(3) Discuss the relations of the Church to feudaUsm and the problems in- 
volved. 

(4) Show how complicated was the position of a mediaeval bishop. 

(5) Discuss — (a) Reasons for celibacy on the part of the clergy; and (b) 
Simony: its origin and prevalence in the middle ages. 

(6) Give an account of Henry Ill's reform of the Papacy and its results. 
What two popes before Gregory VII. contributed most to the power 
of the reformed Papacy? What did they do? 

(7) How did the reform party in the Church aim to emancipate the clergy 
from **the base entanglements of the earth"? How did their plains 
work? 

XXI. 

(i) What is the character of the *'Dictatus Papae," and what are some of 
its most imp)ortant provisions? What bearing has it on the papal- 
imperial conflict. 

(2) What justification might be urged for theocratic government in the 
middle ages ? Show how Gregory VII sought to establish such govern- 
ment. 

(3) Outline the course of the great conflict between Henry IV and Gregory 
VII. What event marks the crisis and turning point in the struggle ? 

(4) Discuss Henry IV's troubles in Germany and Italy during his later 
reign. 

(5) Describe the final stage of the investiture conflict and the terms of the 
Concordat at Worms (1122). Which party gained by the struggle? 

XXII. 

(i) How did the Hohenstaufen family first become prominent? Who was 
the first Hohenstaufen emperor ? 

(2) Discuss the character and ambitions of Frederick Barbarossa and the 
forces he had to contend against in Italy and Germany. 

(3) Give an account of the rise to self-government of the Italian cities. 

(4) What were Frederick Barbarossa's relations with the Lombard cities 
and the Papacy between 1154 and 1183? What political parties were 
formed? 

(5) Explain or comment on — (a) Otto of Friesing; (b) Arnold of Brescia; 

(c) Diets of Roncaglia; {d) Regalian Rights; (e) Legnano; (/) Henry 
the Lion; {g) Corstance of Sicily. 

XXIII. 
(i) What were the chief events of Henry VI's reign in Italy and Germany ? 
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(2) Why might Innocent m be considered as the greatest of mediaeval 
Popes? What part did he play in the Guelf-Ghibelline struggle in 
Germany? 

(3) Discuss the character and aims of Frederick n. What were his chief 
difficulties, and how did he meet them? 

(4) How was the Hohenstaufen power in Italy overthrown ? What happened 
in Germany at the same time ? What were the results in both countries ? 

(5) Explain or comment on — (a) Normans in Italy; (b) Stephen Langton; 

(c) Fourth Lateran Council; (d) Manfred; (e) *'Fist Law;" (/) Ru- 
dolf of Hapsburg. 
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XXIV. The Beginnings of the Crusading Movement and 
THE Great First Crusade. 
A . Outline. 
'^/i) General character and importance of the Crusades. Rea- 
sons why their importance has been overestimated in history. 
Their true significance. 

(2) The causes leading to the inauguration of the crusading 
movement. 

1. Persecution of Christian pilgrims to Jerusalem in 
eleventh century. 

2. Appeal for western aid against the Turks by the east- 
em emperor Alexis (1081-1118). Pope Urban II 
issues the call. 

3. The crusading councils at Piacenza and at Clermont 
(1095). The speech of Urban II and its result. 

(3) The motives of the crusaders and the privileges bestowed 
on them by the Church. The popularity of the movement 
in western Europe. 

(4) The preliminaries to the First Crusade — the army of the 
" common folk" led by Peter the Hermit and its fate in the 
east. 

(5) The real First Crusade (i 096-1 099) and what it accom- 
plished. 

1 . The gathering of the feudal armies of the west. The 
great divisions and their leaders. Their routes to 
the east. 

2. Lack of organization and discipline among the cru- 
saders. The troubles at Constantinople between 
Alexis and the crusaders. 

3. The capture of Nicaea and the march through Asia 
Minor. The conquest of Edessa, Antioch, and Tripoli. 

4. The siege of Jerusalem and its capture by storm (1099). 
Godfrey of Bouillon and his successor, Baldwin, 
as feudal rulers. 

5. The extension and organization of the Christian states 
in Syria. 

6. The fate of the crusaders of iioi. Conditions in the 
east. Military colonies in Syria. Dissensions among 
the Turks. 

(6) The great militant monastic orders and their history. 
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1. Character of new military orders founded after the 
First Cnisade — the Hospitalers, Templars, and Teu- 
tonic Knights. 

2. The Hospitalers and their evolution into the Knights 
of Malta. 

3. The Templars. Their origin, wealth, and pride. 
Their downfall. 

4. The Teutonic Knights and their later work in north- 
east Germany. 

B. References. 
(i) Prescribed — Robinson, Western Europe, 187-196; Readings, 146- 

158. 
(2) Collateral — Adams, Civilization, 258-1268; European History, 

209-214. 
Archer and Kingsford, The Crusades {'* Nations**), 

13-92. 
Bemont and Monod, Mediceval Europe, 348-357, 359- 

362. 
Bourne, Mediceval and Modern History, 1 09-1 14, 145. 
Duruy, The Middle Ages, 261-272, 290-291, 380-382. 
Emerton, MeduBval Europe, 358-374. 
Harding, Mediceval and Modern History,i 14-1$!. 
Mombert, Short History oj the Crusades, Chs. I-lIl. 
Munro, Middle Ages, 1 03-1 14; also Essays on the 

Crusades. 
Munro and Sellery, MeduBval Civilization, 248-266. 
Myers, Middle Ages, 214-235, 244-145, 394-396- 
Ogg, Source Book of MedicEval History, 282-296. 
Masson, Mediceval France {^* Nations**), 22-33, 149- 

152. 
Gibbon, Decline and Fall, Chs. LVII-LVIII (in Vol. 

VI). 
Pennsylvania Translations and Reprints, Vol. I, Nos. 

2, 4. 
Robinson, Readings in European History, Vol. I, 312- 

329. 
Thatcher and McNeal, Source Book, 492-496, 510-526. 
Thatcher and Schwill, Middle Ages, 360-395, 334-33S» 

506, 561-562. 
Tout, Empire and Papacy, 1 67-191. 
West, Modern History, 98-109. 
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XXV. The Second, Third, and Later Crusades and the 
General Results of the Movement. 

A . Outline. 

(i) The causes of the Second Crusade in 1 147. St. Bernard of 
Clairvaux'spreachingand its efifects in France and Germany. 

(2) Character of the rank and file of the crusaders illustrated 
from contemporary sources. The complete failure of the 
Second Crusade. 

(3) The Third Crusade (i 189) caused by the capture of Jerusalem 
(1187). The three great leaders and their fortunes. The 
treaty of 11 92. 

(4) The Fourth Crusade (i 202-1 204) and its diversion against 
Constantinople and the results. Other later crusades. 
Final loss of Jerusalem (1244). 

(5) The results of the crusades. 

T. Commercial. Extension of the trade of western Medi- 
terranean cities in the east. Special quarters occupied. 
New articles of commerce introduced into the western 
markets. 

2. Intellectual. Broadening of the mental horizon of the 
peoples of western Europe by travel and contact with 
other nations. The influence of Arabian civilization. 

3. Tendency to exaggerate the influence of the crusades 
themselves. Importance of the Greek influence from 
Constantinople and of Saracenic influence from Spain 
and Sicily. 

4. General growth of towns and of commerce in the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries. The universities 
and intellectual progress. Impetus given by the cru- 
sades to new movements. 

B. References. 

(i) Prescribed — Robinson, Western Europe, 196-200. 
(2) Collateral — Adams, Civilization, 268-2^6; European Hisiory, 214- 
218. 
Bemont, and Monod Medicpval Europe, 357-374- 
Duruy, The Middle Ages, 273-288. 
Emerton, Mediwval Europe, 374-397- 
Harding, Mediceval and Modern History, 1 31-144. 
Henderson, Germany in the Middle Ages, 240-242, 289 
290 (for German Crusaders); Historical Documents, 
I35» 333-344- 
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Henderson, Short Hfstory of Germany, I, 102-108. 
Munro, History of the Middle Ages, 11 3-1 21. 
Munro and Selleiy, Mediteval Civilization, 212-223, 

253-256. 
Myers, The Middle Ages, 235-244, 250-255. 
Pennsylvania Translations and Reprints, III, No. i, II, 

Nos. 2, 4. 
Robinson, Readings in European History, Vol. I, 329- 

345- 
Thatcher and McNeal, Source Book, 526-544. 
Thatcher and Schwill, The Middle Ages, 397-434. 
West, Modern History, 1 09-1 15. 
Archer and Kingsford, The Crusades Q* Nations**), 

Chs. XVII flF. 
Cox, Crusades C* Epochs**), Chs. V-XV. 
Mombert, Short History of the Crusades, Chs. V, VII, 

XIII-XVII. 
Oman, Art of War in the Middle Ages, Book V. 
Gibbon, Dedim and FaU, Vol. VI, Ch. LIX. 
Tout, Empire and Papacy, 191-97, 295-304, 342-357 

450-463. 

XXVI. The Character, Gk)VERNMENT, and Organization of 
THE Medleval Church. 
A . Outline, 
(i) Introductory. Importance of the Church historically and 
the general features of its development during the early 
middle ages. 

(2) The Church as a completed institution. How it differed 
from modem churches. 

1. Compulsory membership and rigid requirements ol 
loyalty. 

2. Supported by compulsory taxes or "tithes" from the 
people. 

3. Not merely a religious body, but also a body politic 
or state. 

4. Organized as a centralized monarchy with Latin as 
as its ofl&cial language and the Pope as its head. 

(3) The governmental organization of the Church. 

I. The Pope as monarch of the Church. His absolutism 
in spiritual and temporal afiFau*s. His control of legis- 
lation — dispensations and appeals. His control over 
archbishops, bishops, and clergy. The papal legates 
and their influence. 
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2. The Roman Curia made up of the Pope, cardinals, and 
their ofl&ciab. Influence of this court in the middle 
ages. 

3. Sources of the vast papal income — court fees, first 
fruits, income from benefices, and various other sources 
drawn on. 

4. The archbishops and their provinces. Archiepiscopal 
councils and courts. Relation of the archbishop to the 
bishop. 

5. Importance of the bishops in the Church. Apostolic 
succession and the relation of the bishops to the 
Church and the Pope. Dioceses and cathedrals. 
Spiritual and temporal duties of bishops. Election. 

6. The archdeacon and his functions. Other Church 
officers. 

7. The priests and their parishes. Parish lands and 
tithes. The poverty of many parish priests and its 
cause. Importance of the parish church and the 
broad duties of the priests. 

B, References. 

(i) Prescribed — Robinson^ Western Europe^ 20i-2og; Readings^ 165-167. 
(2) Collateral — Bemont and Monod, Medueval Europe, 488-502. 

Emerton, Medueval Europe, 49-53, 545-555- 

Harding, Mediceval and Modern History, 80-86. 

Lea, History oj the Inquistion, I, 1-12, 16-20. 

Milman, History oj Latin Christianity, Vol. IV, Bk. 
XIV, 132-170. 

Munro, The Middle Ages, 169-175. 

Newman, Manual oj Church History, I, 449-457. 

Robinson, Readings in European History, Vol. I, 346- 
348, 361-364. 

West Modern History, 76-80. 

XXVII. The Chief Sources of the Power of the 
Medieval Church. 

A . Outline. 
(i) First great source of power was the wonderful organization 
of the Church already dealt with. Other reasons for its 
great power. 

I. The exalted position and great powers of the clergy: 
the separation of clergy from laity by celibacy, con- 
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secration ("the indelible character"), and power to 
alone perform sacraments. 

2. The seven great sacraments of the Church as formu- 
lated and described by Peter Lombard (d. 1164). 
The two most important: 

(a) Penance — involving confession, contrition, and 
absolution. 

(b) The Mass — involving the miracle of transub- 
stantiation and of sacrifice. Public and private 
masses. Masses for the dead. Exaltation of 
the priest's power. 

3. Great powers wielded by the clergy and the pope. 
Excommunication and interdict and their effects. 
Typical examples of both. 

4. Power of the Church increased by the fact of the 
clergy being practically the only educated people of 
the middle ages. "Benefit of clergy" granted to all 
who could read. Monopoly of learning and culture 
by the clergy.. Their political activities. 

5. The democracy and equality of opportunity in the 
Church. Fresh blood and energy. No hereditary 
power or succession. 

(2) Entering the service of the Church meant separation from 
all other interests and unity of effort and ambition towards 
a common end — the establishment of theocracy. The 
Church as a great and well-organized and disciplined army 
equipped with spiritual weapons. 

B. References. 
(i) Prescribed — Robinson, Wesiern Europe, 209-215; Readings, 159- 

165. 
(2) Collateral — Emerton, MeJi<Fi;a/ £«ro/>e, 541-546. 

Harding, Medueval and Modern History, 77-80, 91-92, 

Lea, History oj the Inquistion, I, 39-56. 

Milman, Latin Christianity, Bk. XIV (Vol. IV), 185- 

234- 
Munro, The Middle Ages, 29-32. 
Pennsylvania Translations and Reprints, Vol. IV, No. 

IV, 22-23. 
Robinson, Readings in European History, Vol. I, 348- 

361. 
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XXVIII. The Abuses m the Medleval Church and the 
Rise of Heresy. 
A Outline. 
(i) Important question as to the character and devotion of 
their leaders in the Church not easily answered. The 
place of the Church in the middle ages. 

1. Benefits conferred by the Church on western Europe 
as the agent in Christianizing, civilizing, pacifying, 
and educating the new barbarian nations. Its mission 
as a comforter. 

2. Unworthy persons among the higher and lower clergy 
who abused their privileges and provoked criticism. 
Tendency of mediaeval writers to exaggerate the evil 
in the Church. 

3. Various reasons for the corruption in the Church. 
Chief cause was the wealth and power of the Church 
itself which tempted imworthy persons to enter its 
service. 

(2) The chief forms of ecclesiastical corruption. Importance 
of these abuses in connection with heretics and reformers. 

1. Simony and its influence in debasing the higher clergy. 

2. Immoral and worldly lives of many of the clergy, 
especially those under feudal influences. 

3. Corruption and bribery prevalent in the Church courts 
from the Papal Curia down. Examples of such 
abuses. 

4. Commercializing of the priesthood and degradation 
of the priestly office. 

5. Decline in earnestness and morals on the part of the 
monks of the later middle ages. Monastic reforms 
and new orders. 

(3) Effect of the corruption in the later mediaeval Church seen 
in the writing of the time, reformatory and satirical. St. 
Bernard's testimony. 

(4) The rise of heresy as a result of the abuses in the Church. 

1. Criticism of evils and corruption in the Church not 
heresy. Heresy consisted in questioning the teachings 
of the Church and proposing to cast off its authority. 

2. Heresy chiefly preached by discontented laymen. Their 
points of argument and attack and their supporters. 
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3- Seriousness of heresy to the mediaeval mind — "treason 
against God " the greatest of crimes. Severe repres- 
sion. 

4. The two classes of heretics in the later middle ages: 

(a) Christians who abjured the practices and some 
of the doctrines of the Church — i. e., the Wal- 
densians. 

(b) Unbelievers holding non-Chri§tian views as to 
good and evil forces in the imi verse — i. e., the 
Albigenses. 

5. Danger to the Church's claims to control salvation 
from the Waldensian teachings leads to their persecu- 
tion. 

(5) The attitude of the mediaeval rulers toward heresy. 

1. Laws against heretics in England (1166), Aragon 
(1194), and elsewhere. Union of Church and State 
to exterminate heresy. 

2. Seriousness of heresy in mediaeval and modem Europe 
due to the established character of the Church in 
relation to the state and individual. 

B. References. 
(i) Prescribed — Robinson, Western Europe^ 216-223; Readings^ 167- 

168, 170-175. 
(2) Collateral — Bemont andMonod, Mediceval Europe, 506-507, 512- 

514- 
Emerton, Mediceval Europe, 333-338. 
Harding, Medusval and Modern History, 88-89, 94~9^» 

215-216. 
Lea, History oj the Inquisition, Vol. I, 5-39, 51-117. 
Lea, Sacerdotal Celibacy, 370-377. 
Milman, Latin Christianity, V, Bk. IX, Ch. XIII, 131- 

161. 
Munro, The Middle Ages, 126-134, 175-177. 
Munro and Sellery, Mediaval Civilization, 153-158. 
Robinson, Readings in European History, Vol. I, 

364-368, 371-387. 
Thatcher and McNeal, Source Book, 208-214, 309- 

310, 496-497- 
Tout, Empire and Papacy, 214-217. 
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XXIX. Methods Used to Oppose Heresy. The Mendicant 

Orders. 
A. Outline, 
(i) One method of opposing and checking heresy would have 
been a reform of the clergy and of abuses. Attempted 
reform at Fourth Lateran Council in 1215. 

(2) Second method was extermination by the sword. The 
Albigensian Crusade in the south of France and its results 
in the thirteenth century. 

(3) Third and most permanent method of checking heresy was 
the Inquisition with its terrible tribunals and secret proce- 
dure. Origin and character of the Inquisition in the later 
middle ages. 

(4) Fourth method of meeting and opposing heresy — the estab- 
lishment of the great mendicant orders of St. Francis and 
St. Dominic. 

1. Need of simpler lives and more preaching among the 
clergy met by the appearance of the friars. 

2 . The f imctions of the true friar — self-sacrifice, orthodox 
preaching and teaching among the people. 

(5) St. Francis of Assisi (i 182-1226) and his order. 

1. Story of St. Francis' early life and his conversion. 
The beginnings of his order. " God's Troubadours" 
and their work. 

2. St. Francis gets the verbal sanction of the pope for his 
order in 12 10. 

3. The Franciscans as missionaries in Europe and Asia 
after 121 7. Their coming to England. Papal pro- 
tection and privileges. 

4. Attitude of St. Francis toward the growth of his order. 
His humility and true piety. The Franciscan rule 
(1228) and its provisions in regard to poverty. 

5. More liberal interpretation of the rule of poverty after 
the death of St. Francis. The Church at Assisi and 
the money chest. 

(6) St. Dominic (1170-1221) and the Dominican Order 

1. St. Dominic educated as a Spanish priest. His con- 
tact with the Albigensian heresy turns him into a 
missionary of orthodoxy. 

2. Formation of the new order in 12 14. Innocent Ill's 
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dream and the sanctioning of the order. Its first mis- 
sionary labors. 
3. Growth of the order by 1221. Its sixty monasteries 
and wide influence. Lea's description of the work of 
the friars. 

(7) Organization of the mendicant orders almost military — the 
general and his power. Comparison of the friars with the 
monks and of the Dominicans or "Preaching Friars" with 
the Franciscans. 

(8) Relations of the Papacy and the friars very close and cor- 
dial. The special privileges granted them and their great 
influence in Europe. 

(9) Jealousy of the secular clergy towards the friars. Great 
friars of history. Danger of corruption among the friars. 
St. Bonaventura*s testimony. 

B. References. 
(i) Prescribed — Robinson, Western Europe, 223-232, Readings, 175-180. 
(2) Collateral — Emerton, Medueval Europe, 337-343, 462-464, 577- 
581. 590-591. 

Barry, The Papal M anarchy, 302-317, 324-329. 

Brother Leo, The Mirror oj Perjection {St. Francis). 

Jessopp, Coming oj the Friars, 1-52. 

Lea, History oj the Inquisition, Vol. I, Chs. IV -VII. 

Little, St. Francis of Assist, esp. 132-223. 

Milman, Latin Christianity, Vol. V, Bk. IX, Ch. IX, 
230-281 ; Vol. VI, 31 1-3 1 7. 

Munro and Sellery, Mediceval Civilization, 432-459. 

Myers, The Middle Ages, 247-248, 260-262, 408-409. 

Ogg, Source Book of Mediaval History, 360-379. 

Duruy, History oj the Middle Ages, 288-289, 292-295. 

Harding, Medueval and Modern History. 216-219. 

Bemont and Monod, Medieeval Europe, 502-514. 

Henderson, Historical Documents, 272-273, 344-349. 

Penn. Translations and Reprints, VoU III, No. VI. 

Robinson, Readings in European History, Vol. I, 387- 

398. 
Sabatier, Lije oj St. Francis, esp. Ch. V. 
Thatcher and McNeal, Source Book, 498-509. 
Thatcher and Schwill, The Middle Ages, 304-305, 330- 

333- 
Tout, Empire and Papacy, 334-335> 397-402, 434-449- 
West, Modern History, 90-92, 234. 
Wishart, Monks and Monasteries, 205-257. 
' Lije oj St. Francis, by the Three Companions (Temple 

Classics). 
Encyclopcedia articles on the Inquisition, St. Francis, and 

St. Dominic. 
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XXX. Manorial Village Life and the Rise of the 
Medleval Towns. 
A . Outline, 
(i) Introductory. Importance of economic history. Lack 
of material for eariy mediaeval economic and social history 
more for the later middle ages. Absence of town life of 
importance until the twelfth century. 
(2) Majority of the people in western Europe lived in manorial 
villages from the sixth to the twelfth century. 

1. Definition of a vill or manor. Its resemblance to the 
Roman villa. Origin of mediaeval manors. 

2. Contents of a manorial estate : — (a) The lord's demesne 
or inland, (b) The outland containing — i. The man- 
orial village. 2. The peasants' fields. 3. Pasture 
land, wood, and waste land. 

3. The population of the manor: — {a) Free — the lord 
and his ofl&cers, priest, miller, blacksmith, and some 
freemen, (h) Unfree — the serfs of various kinds who 
were attached to the soil and some slaves. 

4. The duties and obligations of the serfs: — (a) Week 
work and boon work on the lord's demesne. (5) 
Special services and payments, generally in kind, to 
the lord at certain seasons. Taxes and court fees 
on occasion, {c) Mutual help and responsibility. 

5. Life on a mediaeval manor — (a) Its independence and 
self-sufl&ciency as regards outside intercourse. (5) 
Monotony and lack of progress. Miserable food and 
lodging, {c) Spirit of brotherhood and mutual assist- 
ance fostered by constant association in the field, 
church, and manorial courts. 

6. Government of the manor — {a) The lord and his 
ofl&cials. (h) The manor "court" and its fimctions 
of justice and administration. 

7. Agricultural conditions on manors. Crude methods, 
poor farming, and waste of valuable land characteristic 
of the system. 

8. Forces tending to break up the manorial system and 
destroy serfdom — (a) Increase of population, (p) 
Greater use of money which does away with bartering 
and leads to money payments instead of services, (c) 
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Introduction of hired laborers, (d) The growth of 
towns which shelter fugitive serfs. 
9. Gradual extinction of serfdom in western Europe from 
the twelfth to the nineteenth century. 
(3) The origin and rise of the towns in the later middle ages. 

1. Historical importance of cities and towns as centers of 
civilization, commerce, and politics. Reappearance 
of town life in western Europe a sign of progress. 

2. Origin of mediaeval towns from manors, from monastic 
centers, from military fortressess, and from markets. 
The walled towns and their character. Survivals of 
Roman cities. 

3. Narrowness of town life in eleventh and twelfth cen- 
turies. Growth and expansion come with political 
and social emancipation. Commercial incentives to 
liberty. Charters and communes, 

4. Municipal development in the different countries of 
Europe — especially England and France. Typical 
charters and customs. The belfry and town-hall. 
Merchant and craft gilds. The gild system. 

B. References. 

(i) Prescribed — Robinson, Western Europe, 233-242; Readings^ 181-190. 
(2) Collateral — Adams, Civilizationy 290-300, 304-310; European 

History, 218-223. 
Ashley, English Economic History, I, 5-92. 
Bateson, Mediceval England {'^Nations*'), Chs. 5, 6, 

II, 12, 17 18. 
Bourne, Mediceval and Modern History, 92-98, 120- 

128. 
Bemont and Monod, Mediceval Europe, 375-387. 
Cheyney, English Industrial and Social History, 31-73 
Cunningham, Outlines oj English Industrial History, 

28-60. 
Cunningham, Western Civilization in Its Economic 

Aspects, II, 54-62, 89-106. 
Duruy, The Middle Ages, 208-211, 305-317. 
Duruy, History oj France, 121-125, 135-139. 
Emerton, Mediceval Europe, Ch. XV, 509-540. 
Harding, Mediceval and Modern History, 176-183. 
Jessopp, Coming oj the Friars, Ch. II. 
Munro, Middle Ages, Ch. XIV, 148-159. 
Munro and Sellery, Mediceval Civilization, 358-365. 
Myers, Middle Ages, 170-173, 284-289. 
Pennsylvania Translations and Reprints, Vol. II, No 

I, and Vol. Ill, No. V, esp, 20-32. 
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Robinson, Readings in European History ^ Vol. I, 399- 
412. 

Seignobos, Feudal Regime^ ed. by Dow, 3-26. 

Thatcher and McNeal, Source Book^ 545-604 {Ger- 
many). 

Warner, Landmarks of English Industrial Histo^\ 
Chs. II, III. 

West, Modern History y 38-44, 1 16-129. 



XXXI. Trade And Commerce in the Middle Ages. 

A . Outline. 
(i) Importance of the growth of commerce in connection with 
the towns. 

(2) Causes of the lack of commerce in early middle ages — (a) 
Barbarian invasions, (b) Lack of good roads, (c) Low 
state of civilization — no demand for luxuries, (d) Re- 
stricted use of money. Other reasons. 

(3) Commercial traditions in Italy keep alive Mediterranean 
trade. The chief trading cities of Italy. The Italian mer- 
chants and the crusades. 

(4) Relations with the Orient — trading stations, trade routes, 
and caravans from the east stimulate western commerce in 
Italy, France, and Spain. 

(5) Commercial development in southern Europe stimulated 
the northern countries. Industrial awakening and revo- 
lution. New needs and new products lead to better dis- 
tribution and growth in trade. 

(6) Introduction of eastern luxuries into western Europe. Ven- 
ice and the silk and glass industry. Growth of manufacture 
in west. The French silks and Flemish cloths. Trade 
and exchange with the east. 

(7) The commercial centers and important trade routes in 
western Europe — (a) Trade from the north with Venice 
over the Brenner Pass, (b) Great German trading centers, 
Hamburg, Lubeck, Bremen, Augsburg, and Nuremberg. 
(c) The Flemish cities, Bruges and Ghent. 

(8) Obstacles in the way of successful commercial expansion 
in the middle ages. 

I. Lack of freedom and competition. No wholesalers. 
"Forestallers" and the idea of the "just price.'' 
Markets. 
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2. Prohibition on loaning money at interest — "usury" 
and the attitude of the Church. The Jews of the 
middle ages as money-lenders and their history. The 
Italian or "Lombard" bankers Und the use of capital. 
Growth of companies. 

3. Vexatious tolls and duties on roads, bridges, and 
rivers. Examples of such exactions on the river 
Seine. Special market tolls and local customs. 

4. Lack of uniform and honest coinage. Debasement 
of coinage. 

5. Maritime commerce insecure by reason of pirates, 
wreckers, and imjust " strand laws, " besides natural 

dangers and hazards. 

6. Violence and disorder of feudal society inimical to 
commerce. Merchants and traders robbed and 
murdered. 

(9) Important leagues of commercial cities formed in later 
middle ages to further and protect commerce. The " League 
of Rhine Cities" and the "Hanseatic League" in Ger- 
many. Composition and history of the latter. 

(10) Features of importance in connection with mediaeval 
commerce. 

1. Trade carried on by towns rather than by nations or 
by individuals. Mediaeval corporateness — mutual 

. responsibility. 

2. Rise of the burgher class in social and political impor- 
tance. The Third Estate as a factor in civilization 
and government in western Europe after the thirteenth 
century. 

B. References. 

(i) Prescribed — Robinson, Western Europe, 242-24g; Readings, 185- 

190. 
(2) Collateral — Adams, Civilization, 279-287, 297-300, 304-307. 

Ashley, English Economic History, I, 60-81, 109-114. 
Bateson, Mediceval England, {'' Nations'*), 138-139, 

260-271, 277-280, 401-406, 416-417. 
Bemont and Monod, 386-390, 483, 513. 
Cheyney, English Industrial and Social History, 75- 

94. 
Cunningham and McArthur, Outlines of English 

Industrial History, 60-8 1 , 1 09- 1 1 4 . 
Cunningham, Western Civilization, II, 62-82, 107- 
I37» 154-182. 
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Duruy, Middle AgeSj 318-326, 462-464; History of 

France f 166-170. 
Fox Bourne, English MerchantSy 1-32. 
Gibbins, History of Commerce in Europe ^ 27-101. 
Harding, Mediceval and Modern History, 183-188 and 

map. 
Henderson, Germany in the Middle Ages, 417-422. 
Lodge, Close of the Middle Ages, 419-451. 
Munro, History of the Middle Ages, 119, 155-159. 
Myers, The Middle Ages, 287-305. 
Robinson, Readings in European History, Vol. I, 415- 

430. 
Thatcher and McNeal, Source Book, 604-612. 
Thatcher and Schwill, Middle Ages, 436, 563-567. 
Warner, Landmarks in English Industrial History, 

Chs. VII-IX. 
West, Modern History, 124-126, 129-132. 



REVIEW QUESTIONS ON TOPICS XXIV— XXXI OF THE 

OUTLINE. 

XXIV and xxv. 

(i) Why is the importance of the crusades often overrated? What aspect 

of the movement was of most significance in European history? 

(2) Discuss the general causes of the crusading movement under the two 
heads religious and political. 

(3) Give an account of the influences promoting the first crusade. What - 
source material have you studied in connection with the first crusade 
and what impression did it convey as to the movement? 

(4) Treat critically the legend of Peter the Hermit and his influence. 

(5) Trace out on a map of Europe the route of the different bands of crusa- 
ders and crusades to the east. Which came to be the chief route? 

(6) Tell in a brief way the story of the actual first crusade to iioo. 

(7) Explain or comment on — (a) Kingdom of Jerusalem; (b) Militant 
monastic orders; (c) St. Bernard and the second crusade; {d) Saladin: 
(e) Fourth crusade. 

(8) Discuss the chief direct results of the crusades on western Europe. 

XXVI and xxvii. 
(i) In what ways did the mediaeval Church differ from modern churches? 
Are there any modern churches that in any way resemble the mediaeval 
Church? 

(2) Discuss the position and powers of the mediaeval popes. 

(3) Explain the hierarchical organization of the mediaeval Church and com- 
ment on the functions of archbishops, bishops, and priests. 

(4) Simimarize the chief sources of the power exercised by the Church in 
the middle ages. 

(5) Enumerate and briefly explain the *' seven sacraments." What two were 
especially important and why ? 
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(6) Explain or comment on — (a) Canon law; (6) Papal Bulls; (c) Chap- 
ters; (<f) Parishes; (e) The ** Sentences"; (/) Excommunication and 
interdict; {g) Ecclesiastical democracy. 

xxvni and xxix. 
(i) What point of view should be adopted in discussing the question of the 
character of the mediaeval clergy ? 

(2) What chiefly led to corruption among the clergy and what forms did 
corruption take? What criticism did the evil in the Church evoke? 

(3) Discuss the origin and development of heresy in western Europe during 
the later middle ages. What two classes of heretics were there ? 

(4) Explain the appearance of laws against heretics made by lay rulers and 
enumerate the various methods tried by the Church to overcome heresy. 

(5) Comment on or explain — (a) Albigensian crusade; (6) The Inquisition 
and its procedure; {c) St. Dominic and his order; (d) Monks and 
friars. 

(6) Give an account of the life and work of St. Francis of Assist. 

XXX and xxxi. 

(i) What sort of history do we call that which deals with the condition and 

habits of the farmer, trader, and artisan? Why is it important? 

(2) Define a manor or vill and give a brief clear account of its life. 

(3) In what ways did towns originate in western Europe and how did they 
gain self-government? What important sources have we for the 
towns? 

(4) Discuss the gild system of the middle ages and its good features. 

(5) How was commerce revived in western Europe? What countries led 
the way, and why? What results did the new commerce have on in- 
dustry? 

(6) Enumerate and briefly comment on the chief hindrances to commerce 
in the middle ages. How were many of these obstacles overcome 
by towns? 
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XXXII. The Language and the Literature of Medleval 

Europe. 

A . Outline, 
(i) Need of studying the intellectual side of mediaeval life in 
order to get a true idea of the age. 

(2) The languages in the middle ages. 

1. Latin used by the educated class both in writing and 
speaking. Convenience of Latin as a universal inter- 
national language. Its value to the clergy and its 
long prevalence in Europe. 

2. Germanic languages in western Europe. Their origin 
and the chief countries having them. 

3. Romance languages derived from spoken Latin — Ital- 
ian, French, Portuguese, and Spanish. How the ro- 
mance tongues were formed in the old provinces of the 
Roman empire. The Strasburg oaths. 

(3) The vernacular literature of the middle ages. 

1. Early Germanic literature. Bishop Ulfilas (d. 381) 
and his Gothic Bible. Charlemagne and vernacular 
literature. The "Song of the Niebelungs" and its 
history. 

2. Early English or Anglo-Saxon literature. Caedmon. 
The "Beowulf'' epic. Alfred the Great and the 
Anglo-Saxon Chronicle. Transition from- Anglo- 
Saxon and middle English to modem English. 

3. French literature and its importance during the later 
middle ages. The two great dialects of France — 
French (langue d^oU) in the north and Provencal 
(langue (Voc) in the south. 

4. Literature of northern France. Long epic romances 
in cycles. Legends of Charlemagne and his court. 
The "Song of Roland." The Arthurian and other 
great cycles. Love romances in verse and prose, 
fabliaux or tales of everyday life in verse, and fables. 

5. Literature of Provence. Songs and lyrics of love and 
chivalry composed by troubadours and sung by jong- 
leurs. Wide influence of Provencal literature. The 
Albigensian crusade and its dire effects on Toulouse 
and Languedoc in general. 
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B. References. 

(i) Prescribed — Robinson, Western Europe, 250-256. 
(2) Collateral — Bemont and Monod, Medicsval Europe, 527-534, 46, 
216-217. 
Dtiruy, History of the Middle Ages, 225-226, 228-230, 

332-336. 
Emerton, MeduBval Europe, 26-28, 471-476. 
Henderson, Germany in the Middle Ages, loi, 430-432 

(Nibelungenlied) . 
Masson, Mediceval France, 38-46. 
Munro and Sellery, Mediaeval CvviUzaHon, 310-347, 

474-484. 
Myers, The Middle Ages, 386-388, 400-404, 410, 422- 

423- 
Robinson, Readings in European History, Vol. I, 431- 

437- 
Sismondi, Literature of the South of Europe, I, 21-41. 
Smith, The Troubadours tU Home^ 2 vols., esp. I, i5off. 
Thatcher and Schwill, Middle Ages, 605-609, 614-^15. 
West, Modern History, 205-207. 



XXXIII. Chivalry as Depicted in Medleval Literature 

AND THE Lack of any Historical and Scientific 

Knowledge. 

A . Outline, 
(i) Reflection of the life and aspirations of the feudal period 
in the vernacular literature. Chivalry and knighthood in 
middle ages. 

1. Chivalry the spirit of feudal society, not a formal insti- 
tution. 

2. Importance attached by the early Germans to the 
assumption of arms reflected in the military education 
and final knighting of youths of good family in the 
later middle ages. 

3. Character and ideals of the knightly class or order. 
Admission of members through merit rather than birth. 
Duties of a knight in regard to the Church, the weak 
and helpless, the infidel, his lord, the poor, his lady, 
and society in general. Knightly honor. 

4. Chivalry "the Christianized profession of arms." 
The ideal knight of Arthurian romance. Sir Lancelot, 
and how he bore himself. 

(2) German chivalric and knightly literature. The minne- 
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singers. Walther von der Vogelweide's songs and Wolfram 
von Eschenbach^s " Parsifal." 

(3) Contrast between earlier and later chivalric ideals and the 
chivalry of northern France as compared with that of 
Provence. 

(4) Few books and little reading in the middle ages. Poems 
and stories sung and recited by professional minstrels and 
jongleurs. Distorted knowledge of the past from semi- 
historical romances. Villehardouin. 

(5) Lack of any real scientific knowledge. Absurdities of 
mediaeval scientific literature — wonderful beasts, birds, and 
plants. Allegorical science and popular superstitions and 
delusions exampled. 

B. References. 
(i) Prescribed — RohinsonjWestern Europe, 256-261; Readings, 191-195. 
(2) Collateral — Adams, Civilization, 276-277 ; and European History, 
261, 262. 
Bemont and Monod, Mediceval Europe, 257-262, 525- 

535- 
Duniy, Middle Ages, 230-232, 330-332, 337-338. 
Henderson, Germany in the Middle Ages, 423-430, 

432-437- 
Henderson, Short History of Germany, I, 111-121. 
Mallory, Mart d' Arthur {Temple Classics). 
Masson, Medicsval France {^* Nations*^), 33-46. 
Munro, Middle Ages, Ch. XIII, 135-147. 
Munro and Sellery, MedicBval Civilization, 240-247. 
Myers, Tke Middle Ages, 181-187, 423. 
Robinson, Readings in European History, Vol. I, 

437-446. 
Steele, Mediceval Lore (Selections from Bart. A nglicus) . 
Stoddard, Bertrand du Guesclin, 1 7-30. 
Thatcher and Schwill, Middle Ages, 603-609. 
West, Modern History, 44-46, 48-50. 
Special: Cornish, Chivalry; and Gautier, Chivalry. 

XXXIV. The Arts m the Middle Ages. Romanesque and 
Gothic Architecture. 
A . Outline. 
(i) The artistic activities of the middle ages in the service of 

religion. 
(2) Mediaeval paintings, pictures, and illuminations. 

I . Character of illuminative painting in the monasteries — 
brilliant coloring of formal designs in religious works. 
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The pictures of everyday life in secular books. Fan- 
tastic picmres. 

2. Symbolic chstracter of mediaeval painting, significance 
of colors and of attitudes. Lack of individuality and 
of motion, but marvellous technique shown. 

3. Illuminated letters and borders show greater freedom 
than the pictures and more individuality. Subjects 
drawn from nature. 

(3) Mediaeval sculpture decorative and subservient to architec- 
ture. 

(4) Architecture: the dominant art of the middle ages. 

1. Great cathedrals and churches of western Europe 
monuments of mediaeval art. Importance of the 
church edifice to the community in general. Mediaeval 
churches as museums of art. 

2. Romanesque church architecture. Its origin, general 
cha^racteristics, and prevalence up to the thirteenth 
century. Specimens of Romanesque exteriors and 
interiors. 

3. Gothic church architecture. Introduction of the pointed 
arch and its general adoption in the thirteenth century. 
Results of using pointed arches. Other characteristics 
of Gothic — flying buttresses, stained glass, ornamental 
sculpture, and tracery. 

4. Secular and domestic architecture in the middle ages. 
Gothic town halls and chaieaus. The mediaeval 
castle. 

(5) Progress of the arts by the close of the middle ages. The 
renaissance. 

B. References. 

(i) Prescribed — Robinson, Western Europe^ 261-267. 

(2) Collateral — Bemont and Monod, Mediceval Europe, 536-541. 

Duniy, History of the Middle Ages, 232, 233, 339-340. 

D'Anvers, Elementary History oj Art, Part I, 64-75, 
80-96, 199-212. 

Fergusson, History oj Architecture, I, Part II, 395- 
424, 522-555, 600-609. 

Lubke, History of Art, I, Ch. Ill; and II, Ch. IV. 

Masson, Mediceval France, 127-132. 

Moore, Development of Gothic Architecture. 

Reber, History of Mediceval Art, 244-308, 480-519. 

Rosengarten, Architectural Styles, 230-253, 287-370. 
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Sturges, European Architecture, 147-181, 186-259. 
Tuckerman, Short History of Architecture, Chs. IX 

and X. 
West, Modern History ^ 210-214. 



XXXV. Education in the Later Middle Ages and the 
General Progress of the Period in Civilization. 
A . Outline. 
(i) Absence of institutions of learning in western Europe during 
the early middle ages. Elementary instruction — trivium 
and quadrivium — given in the cathedral and monastic 
schools. 
(2) Abelard and the rise of the great mediaeval universities of 
Paris, Bologna, and Oxford. 

1. The story of the young scholar, Abelard (d. 1142), and 
his pursuit of learning. How he became a teacher and 
his little text-book "Yea and Nay." His opinions 
and methods. 

2. Abelard and Bernard of Clairvaux, his persecutor. His 
many misfortunes and sad end. Influence of his 
teachings in promoting freer discussion of religious 
questions. His relation to the university movement 
of the time. 

3. Origin of the University of Paris in the union of 
teachers there into a corporation or universitas in the 
twelfth century. Privileges granted to the scholars 
by the pope and French king. 

4. Growth and formation of the great university at 
Bologna devoted chiefly to the study of Roman and 
canon law. Gratian's famous text-book of canon law, 
the Decretum. Student government. 

5. Growth of a university at Oxford. Theories as to its 
origin. Founding of Cambridge and of other later 
mediaeval universities. Paris and Bologna the models 
for north and south respectively. 

. (3) Mediaeval degrees, methods of instruction, and courses of 
study. 

I. Origin of the bachelor's and master's degrees. The 
degree a license to teach, but also an honor. The 
mediaeval degree of doctor. 
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2. Character of the students in mediaeval universities. 
Uncomfortable quarters and elementary methods of 
instruction — text-books and note-taking. Freedom 
of movement — migrations and changes of residence. 

3. The six-year academic course for the master's degree 
and the studies pursued — logic, physical and math- 
matical sciences, philosophy, and ethics; absence of 
history and languages. Universal use of Latin. 

(4) Aristotle, the idol of the schoolmen, and Mediaeval Scholasti- 

cism. 

1. General use made of Aristotle's works as text-books — 
his Physics, Metaphysics, Logic, Ethics, and so forth, 
known to the later middle ages through the Greeks 
or Arabs. Faulty Latin translations. 

2. Aristotle though a thorough pagan won the admiration 
and reverence of mediaeval students by his logic and 
learning. Commentaries on his works by Albertus 
Magnus (d. 1280) and Thomas Aquinas (d. 1274). 

3. Meaning of the term scholasticism. Criticism of its 
methods and results. What can be said in defense 
of the scholastic writers. St. Thomas Aquinas and 
his work. Value of training in logic. 

4. The great Franciscan friar, Roger Bacon (d. about 
1290), as a critic of Aristotelian logic. His advocacy 
of experimental science. His own achievements and 
prophetic utterances foreshadow modern science. 

(5) The two great divisions of the middle ages. 

1. The Dark Ages, from the barbarian invasions to the 
eleventh century, a period of turmoil and distraction 
only relieved by Charlemagne's efforts at orderly 
government and education. 

2. The "later Middle Ages," beginning with the intel- 
lectual awakening of the eleventh century which 
ushered in the brilliant and progressive twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries. 

(6) Striking changes that took place during the later middle 
ages. 

I , Group of national states appeared in western Europe 
with strong kings, and imperialism and feudalism 
both gave way. 
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2. The great mediaeval Church with its theocratic and 
imperial pretensions is threatened by the growing 
national states. 

3. Appearance and growth in influence of the third 
estate. 

4. Rise of veraacular literatures and of secular learning. 

5. Rise of the universities and expansion of the curri- 
culum — study of Roman and canon law, theology, 
Aristotelian logic and philosophy. 

6. Beginnings of modem experimental science with 
Roger Bacon. 

7. Development of artistic ability — Gothic church 
architecture. 

B. References. 

(i) Prescribed — Robinson, Western Europe, 267-276; Readings, 195- 

200. 
(2) Collateral — Adams, Civilizaiion, 365-373; European History, 261- 
265. 
Barry, The Papal Monarchy, 246-259. 
Bemont and Monod, Mediceval Europe, 515-527. 
Compayre, Abelard, ^^Greot Educators,*^ esp. Part I, 

3-09- 
Duniy, Middle Ages, 326-330. 
Emerton, Mediceval Europe, 446-476. 
Haskins, Lije of Mediceval Students, Amer. Hist. Rev. 

Ill, 203-229. 
Haskins, University of Paris, ibid X, 1-27. 
Jessopp, Coming of the Friars, Ch. 6. 
Laurie, Rise of Universities, esp. Lectures VI, VIII, 

IX-XIII. 
McCabe, Peter Abelard, esp. Chs. I-IV, XII-XV. 
Monroe, History of Education, 292-337. 
"Munro, The Middle Ages, 160-168. 
Munro and Sellery, Medueval Civilization, 348-357, 

458-473- 
Myers, Tke Middle Ages, 307-323. 
Ogg, Source Book of Medieval History, 339-359. 
Rashdall, Tke Universities of Europe in tke Middle 

Ages, esp. Vol. I, Chs. I, IV, V; and Vol. II, Chs. 

XII, XIV. 
Robmson, Readings in European History, Vol. 1, 446- 

465. 
Stills, Studies in Mediceval History, Ch. XIII. 
Thatcher and Schwill, Middle Ages, 588-602. 
Tout, Empire and Papacy, 209-214, 217-220, 428-432, 

446-449. 
West, Modern History, 193-205. 
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XXXVI. England at the Close of the MmDLE Ages and 

THE Hundred Years* War to the Peace of 

Bretigny (1360). 

A . Outline, 

(i) Geographical limitations of English power up to Edward I. 

Wales and Scotland practically independent principalities. 

1. Edward I and Wales. Long border warfare between 
English and Welsh — border earldoms and marches. 
Difficulties in the way of subduing the Welsh finally 
overcome. The Welsh settlement. 

2. Scotland during the middle ages and her relations with 
England. Picts and Scots in the Highlands and Eng- 
lish in the Lowlands. Edinburgh. Development of 
the Lowlands. 

3. Edward I's intervention in Scottish affairs (1290) and 
its results. Scotch alliance with France. Attempt 
of Edward to annex Scotland. Final triumph of 
Scottish independence (i 3 14) . 

(2) Growth of the power of parliament under Edward I and II. 
Origin of parliamentary government. Deposition of Ed- 
ward II (1327). Beginning of the bi-cameral system in 
England. 

(3) Causes of the great Hundred Years* War between England 
and France. 

1 . Possession by the English kings, as vassals, of the duchy 
of Guienne in southwestern France. 

2. French aid furnished to the Scotch in their wars with 
England. 

3. Commercial interests of England in Flanders threat- 
ened by the French. Rebellion of Flemish weavers 
against feudal control. 

4. As a result of the growing friction and in order to 
attach the Flemish to him, Edward III. claims the 
French crown, though of female descent, and assumes 
the French royal arms. 

(4) Events of the Hundred Years' War to the Peace of Bretigny 
in 1360. 

I. Opening of the war in the Low Countries. Naval 
victory of England at Sluys (1340). 
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2. Transference of military operations to northwestern 
France. English invasion of Normandy and victory 
at Crejy (1346). The lesson of the battle. The 
capture of Calais (1347). 

3. Resumption of war after seven years' truce. Victory 
of the Black Prince over King John of France at 
Poitiers (1356). 

4. Attempted reforms in France by the Estates General 
under the influence of the third estate. The revolu- 
tionary proposals defeated by the violence of the popu- 
lar party in Paris — a mediaeval foreshadowing of the 
later French Revolution. 

5. Comparison of the Estates General of France with the 
English parliament as regards organization and powers. 

6. The Peace of Bretigny and its important terms. 

B, Rejerences, 
(i) Prescribed — Robinson, Western Europe^ 277-287; Readings^ 201- 

203.. 
(2) Collateral — Adams, Civilizaiion, 331-334, 348-351. 

Adams, European History y 230, 231, 240-242, 518-520. 
Adams, Growth of the French Nation, 1 08-1 18. 
Andrews, History o/ England, 138, 139, 157-165, 167- 

170. 
Cheyney, Short History of England, 219-242. 
Coman and Kendall, History of England, 134-140, 

152-160. 
Duniy, The Middle Ages, 388-405. 
Duniy, History of France, 183-202. 
Gardiner, Student's History of England, 210, 215-246, 

251-254. 
Green, Short History, 161-169, 181-193, 207-216, 

223-231. 
Harding, Mediceval and Modern History, 224-225, 

229-232, 234-237. 
Hassall, The French People, 104-109. 
Lamed, History of England, 152, 153,167-175. 
Lodge, Close of the Middle Ages, 62-90. 
Masson, Mediceval France, 171-209. 
Ogg, Source Book of Mediceval History, 417-439. 
Oman, England and the Hundred Years' War, 7-41, 

43-54. 
Robinson, Readings in European History, Vol. 1,466- 

472. 
Thatcher and Schwill, Middle Ages, 524-531. 
Walker, Essentials in English History, 1 71-175, 188- 

194. 
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XXXVII. Conditions in England and France During the 
War and the Close of the Great Struggle. 
A, Outline, 
(i) Resumption of hostilities after the Treaty of Bretigny 
through troubles in Spain and the misgovemment of the 
Black Prince in Guienne. Successful reign of Charles V. 
of France (1364-1380). 

(2) 111 success of English in France. Retirement of Black 
Prince. The French advance under Bertrand du Guesclin. 
English possessions in 1377. 

(3) Conditions in England and France during the first part of 
the war. 

1. France the chief sufferer, being the scene of hostilities 
and being overrun with mercenaries. Petrarch's 
description. 

2. The Black Death (bubonic plague) of 1348-13 49. 
Its progress westward and terrible ravages in France 
and England. 

3. Economic change and social unrest and discontent in 
England due to the scarcity of labor after the Black 
Death and the increased taxation to support the war. 

4. The Statute of Laborers of 135 1 and its results. 
Break up of the manorial system. " Piers Plowman.** 
The Poll Taxes of 13 79-1 380 and the great uprising 
of 1 38 1. Serfdom declines. 

(4) Political changes in England. Abdication of Richard II 
(1377-1399) and accession of first Lancastrian king, Henry 
IV (1399-1413). 

(5) Henry V (1413-1422) of England revives English claims to 
France and the Hundred Years* War is resumed. 

1. Charles VI of France (1380-1422) weak-minded and 
incapable of governing. Rival factions led by the 
royal dukes of Burgundy and of Orleans. Murder 
of Orleans (1407) leads to civil war. 

2. Lack of grounds for war on England's part. Henry 
V*s invasion of France and victory at Agincourt 
(1415). Murder of the duke of Burgundy by the 
Orleanists and the Treaty of Troyes (1420). 

3. Succession of infant king Henry VI to both kingdoms 
by the deaths of Henry V and Charles VI. His 
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position in France. Successful regency of the duke of 
Bedford between 1422 and 1429. 

4. Weakness of Charles VII*s position — "the Dauphin" 
or "king of Bourges." Sudden appearance of a 
savior for France in person of the peasant girl of 
Domremy, Joan of Arc. Her visions and voices. 

5. Story of Joan of Arc's public career. Audience with 
the Dauphin, relief of Orleans (1429), coronation of 
Charles VII at Rheins (1429), Compiegne (1430), 
trial and execution at Rouen (143 1). Her influence. 

6. English lose ground in France. Death of Bedford 
(1435) and desertion of English cause by Burgundy 
and its effect. Normandy recovered by France 
(1450), and struggle ends in 1453 with Calais alone 
in the possession of England. 

B. References. 

(i) Prescribed — Robinson, Western Europe^ 287-295. 

(2) Collateral — Adams, Growth oj the French Nation^ 1 19-133. 

Andrews, History oj England^ 1 71-176, 183-188, 204- 

208. 
Cheyney, Short History oj England, 243-251, 255, 

256, 267-269. 
Duruy, Middle Ages, 405-432. 

'DuTuy, History oj France, 203-208, 212-238, 245-247. 
Gardiner, Student's History oj England, 254-259, 

267-270, 300-314, 318-320. 
Green, Short History oj the English People, 233, 234, 

244-255, 267-281. 
Harding, MeduBval and Modern History, 232-234, 

237-244- 
Hassall, French People, 110-116. 
Lodge, Close oj the Middle Ages, 89-97, 3i^35i- 
Masson, Mediceval France, 210-272. 
Myers, The Middle Ages, 378, 379, 380-384. 
Ogg, Source Book of Mediaval History ^ 439-443* 
Pennsylvania Translations and Reprints, Vol. II, 

No. 5. 
Robinson, Readings in European History, Vol. I, 472- 

477- 
Stoddard, Bertrand du Guesclin, Chs. VI-XV. 
Terry, History oj England, 371-375, 382-388, 404- 

411,443-460, 464,465. 
Thatcher and Schwill, Middle AgeSj 531-538. 
West, Modern History, 153-158. 
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XXXVIII. Political and Governmental Conditions in 

England and France During the Later Fifteenth 

Century. 

A . Outline. 

(i) The Wars of the Roses in England (1455-1485) and their 
resiilts. 

1. The wars dynastic in origin — rival royal houses — and 
aristocratic in character. Cruel and vindictive char- 
acter of the struggle. Armies of retainers on either 
side. 

2. Thirty years of battles, plots, and murders in England. 
Overthrow of Lancastrian king Henry VI (1461) and 
supremacy of Yorkist rulers — Edward IV (1461- 
1483), Edward V (1483), and Richard III (1483- 
1485). Victory of Henry Tudor at Bosworth Field 

(1485). 

3. Henry VII (1485-1509) the first Tudor king. His 
claims to the throne. Increase of royal power through 
dying out of the old nobility in the wars. Tudor 
despotism. 

(2) Affairs in France under Charles VII (1422-1461) and 
Louis XI (1461-1483). 

1. Establishment of a standing army in France in place 
of the old feudal array. Paid officers and soldiers 
after 1439. The "/a^/e." — a permanent tax to 
support the army. French kings absolute. 

2. Growth of great royal duchies in France from appan- 
ages a menace to the central power. Map of France 
at the close of the Hundred Years' War. Power of 
Burgundy especially menacing. 

3. Charles VII begins the task of reducing the new 
feudal lords to royal control. Restrictions on their 
power and independence. 

4. Louis XI (1461-1483) and the dukes of Burgundy. 

(a) Creation of new Burgundian line in 1363 by 
John presenting Burgundy to his younger son 
Philip. 

(b) Acquisition of other territories by new Burgun- 
dian house — Franche-Comte, Luxembourg, 
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Flanders, Artois, and Brabant all ruled over by 
Philip the Good (14 19-1467). 

(c) Charles the Bold (1467-147 7) and his ambition 
to conquer Lorraine and be crowned king of a 
middle kingdom. 

(d) Opposition to Charles the Bold's plans from 
Louis XI and from the Emperor. His defeats 
by the Swiss in 1476, and his death at the siege 
of Nancy in 1477. 

(e) Marriage of Mary of Burgundy, to Maximilian, 
King of the Romans, frustrates Louis XI*s 
plans. His seizure of the duchy of Burgundy, 
however, increases the royal power. 

5. Louis XI's successful work in acquiring territory in 
central and southern France and in humbling the great 
nobles. His cruel and underhand methods. His 
character as given by Conwnines. 
(3) General results of the period in England and France. 
Strengthening of the central authority through the destruc- 
tion of the feudal nobility. Rulers independent of feudal 
dues through growth of commerce and industry. Strong 
national states formed ruled by strong kings. 

B. References. 

(i) Prescribed — Robinson, Western Europe, 296-302; Readings, 20^— 

209. 
(2) Collateral — Adams, European History, 233, 234, 243, 244, 526, 527. 
Duniy, Middle Ages, 431, 432, 437-442. 
Harding, MeduBval and Modern History, 251-254, 

255, 256. 
Lodge, Close oj the Middle Ages, 351-355, 358-390- 
Myers, The Middle Ages, 384-386, 397, 398. 
Robinson, Readings in European History, Vol. I, 

477-487- 
Thatcher and Schwill, Middle Ages, 539-543. 
West, Modern History, 161- 162, 166-168. 
England — Cheyney, Short History oj England, 269-276. 

Coman and Kendall, History oj England, 196-206. 
Green, Short History, 281-294, 299-303. 
France — Adams, Growth oj the French Nation, 133-143. 
Duruy, History oj France, 239-245, 247-274. 
Hassall, The French People, 11 7-1 29. 
Masson, Medieval France, 273-303. 
Munro and Sellery, Mediaval Civtlization^ 547-574- 
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XXXIX. The Decline of Papal Power and the Conditions 

Leading up to Attempted Reform by Councils. 

A . Outline, 

(i) Effect of the growth of strong national states on the Pope 
and the Church as regards their influence in civil govern- 
ment. Problem of the proper relations of Church and 
State becomes important. 

(2) Pope Boniface VIII's (i 294-1303) difficulties with France 
and England. 

1. Taxation of the property of the clergy by the kings of 
England and France leads to the famous bull of 
Clericis laicos of 1296 forbidding the clergy to pay or 
rulers to levy such taxes. 

2. Retaliatory measures in England and France lead to 
concessions on the Pope's part as to feudal dues and 
loans from the clergy. Important setback to the papal 
power. 

3. Boniface Villus great jubilee of 1300 a manifestation 
of the loyalty of western Europe to Rome as a religious 
center, and not a recognition of the Pope's political 
power. 

4. The second quarrel with Philip the Fair of France 
arising out of the bold language of the papal legate. 
The French legists urge the king to retaliation and are 
backed by the Estates General of 1302. 

5. Nogaret and the affair at Anagni. Death of Boniface 
VIII (1303) and the election of the French Pope 
Clement V. Transference of the Papacy to France 
(1305-1314.) 

6. Revocation of Boniface's decrees and destruction of 
the Templars. Settlement of the. Papacy at Avignon 
after Clement's death. 

(3) The Babylonian captivity of the Church (1305-1377) and 
the Wycliffe movement in England. 

1. Line of French popes under French royal influence and 
maintaining a luxurious court brings Papacy into dis- 
repute. 

2. Loss of Italian revenues leads to increased papal taxa- 
tion and exactions. Sale of benefices and dispensa- 
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tions, heavy fees, and other exactions. Reservations 
and " provisors." 

3. Opposition to papal exactions in England. The 
Statute of Provisors of 1352. Papal revenues from 
England. 

4. John Wycliffe (c. 1320-1384) and his attack on the 
Pope and on the abuses in the Church. His " simple 
priests" and the first English Bible. His prose style 
in his tracts and sermons. 

5. Wycliffe's social and political influence in England. 
His escape from serious persecution. The Lollard 
movement in England and the Hussite in Bohemia 
attest his influence. 

(4) Retiun of Pope Gregory XI to Rome and his death. Elec- 
tion of rival popes, Italian and French, leads to the Great 
Schism and divides Europe religiously for forty years 
(13 78-14 1 7). Plans for reform. 

B. References, 
(i) Prescribed — Robinson, Western Europe, 303-311. Readings, 211- 

216. 
(2) Collateral — Adams, Civilization, 393-404; European History, 283- 
286. 
Barry, The Papal Monarchy, 391-428. 
Creighton, History oj the Papacy, I, 29-50, 302 ff. 
Duniy, History oj the Middle Ages, 371-382, 509-513. 
Green Short History oj the English People, 235-244. 
Harding, Mediaeval and Modern History, 264-266. 
Lodge, Close oj the Middle Ages, 29-31, 54-56, 155-162. 
Masson, Mediceval France, 144-156. 
Myers, The Middle Ages, 263-266, 393-396, 389, 390. 
Ogg, Source Book of Mediceval History, 381-388, 474- 

477- 
Pastor, History of the Popes, I, Bk. i, Chs. i, 2. 
Poole, Wycliffe and the Movements for Reform. 
Robinson, Readings in European History, I, 488-510. 
Trans, and Reprints, Univ. of Penn., II, No. 5; III, 

No. 6. 
Thatcher and Schwill, Middle Ages, 538, 539, 577-5^0. 
Van Dyke, Age of the Renascence, i-io, 46-62, 69-71. 
Walker, The Reformation, 35-51. 
West, Modern History, 155, 156, 179-182. 
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XL. The Movement for Conciliar Reform and its Results. 

A , Outline. 

(i) Origin of the conciliar movement in the desire to reform the 

Church by legal means. Idea of a council superior to the 

Pope takes form. The great ecumenical coimcils of the 

eariy Church and their work. 

(2) Stand taken by the University of Paris for conciliar reform 
from 1381 on. Arguments for and against the superiority 
of the coimcil over the Pope. Strength of the papal argu- 
ments. 

(3) The Coimcil of Pisa (1409). Its attempted deposition 
of Gregory XII (Roman) and Benedict XIII (French) and 
the election of new Pope Alexander V, who is succeeded, 
in 1410, by John XXIII (1410-1415). Three popes. 

(4) The Council of Constance (1414-1417) and its work. 

1. Simimoned by the Emperor Sigismimd, with the re- 
luctant consent of John XXIII, on account of the 
failure of the Council of Pisa to enforce its depositions 
and reform the schism. 

2. Character importance and composition of the coimcil. 
Its three-fold task — (a) To heal the schism; (b) To 
extirpate heresy; and (c) To reform the Church "in 
head and members." 

(a) The Great Schism healed by the deposition or 
resignation of the three existing popes and the 
election, in 141 7, of Martin V. Decree of 
Sacrosanctdy 141 5. 

(b) The life and teachings of John Huss of Bohemia. 
His trial and execution at the coimcil, 1414-141 5. 
The Hussite wars in Bohemia, 1419-1431. 

(c) Failure of the council to reform the abuses in 
the Church after three years of discussion. The 
decree Freqiiensj 141 7. List of abuses to be 
later considered. 

3. Healing of the Great Schism the only important result 
of the Council of Constance. Its failure to check 
heresy or reform the evils in the Church. Martin V's 
ineffective reform decrees. 

(5) The Council of Basel called by Martin V, in 143 1, to devise 
means to suppress the Hussites. Peace with the moderate 
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Bohemians in 1434. Eugenius IV and the conciliar Pope, 
Felix V. Failure of the conciliar party and their submis- 
sion in 1449. 

(6) Council of Ferrara-Florence, 1438-1439, called by Eugenius 
IV. (1431-1447). 

1. Chief question was that of the union of eastern and 
western churches. Desire of Greek Empire to get 
western aid against Turks. 

2. Union of churches agreed on with reservations, but 
later repudiated by Greek Church. Two really im- 
portant results of the council — (a) Triumph of the 
Pope over the Council of Basel, and (b) the coming 
of learned Greek scholars to Italy. 

(7) End of the conciliar movement of the fifteenth century. 
Failure of the attempt at reform from within and beginning 
of the worldly Papacy of the Italian Renaissance with 
Nicholas V (1447-145 5). 

B. References. 
(i) Prescribed — Robinson, Western Europe^ 311-320; Readings^ 216- 

218. 
(2) Collateral — Adams, Civilization, 404-415; European History , 

286-288. 
Duniy, History of the Middle Ages, 473, 512-516. 
Harding, Mediceval and Modern History, 266-271. 
Henderson, Short History oj Germany, I, 203-227. 
Lodge, Close oj the Middle Ages, 196-242. 
Myers, The Middle Ages, 266-269, 420> 42 1- 
Pennsylvania Trans, and Reprints, III, No. 6. 
Pastor, History oj the Popes, Vol. I, Bk. 1, Ch. 3; Bk. 

ii, Chs. I, 2. 
Creighton, History oj the Papacy, Vol. I, see contents. 
Lea, History oj the Inquisition, Vol. II, Chs. VH-VIII. 
Robinson, Readings in European History, Vol. I, 511- 

515- 
Thatcher and Sch will, M«W/e ^^^5, 570,571, 580-582. 
Van Dyke, Age oj the Renasence, 69-121. 
^Vhitcomb, Modern Europe 33-39. 
Ogg, Source Book of MedicBval History, 389-397. 

REVIEW QUESTIONS ON TOPICS XXXII-XL OF THE 
OUTLINE. 

XXXII-XXXIII. 

(i) Discuss the linguistic side of mediaeval culture and show how the modern 
languages developed in two main groups. 
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2) Give some examples of the chief literary productions in the various 

national languages especially German, Anglo-Saxon, and French. 

3) Describe and contrast French and Proven9al literature in the later middle 
ages and attempt an explanation of the causes of difference. 

4) How were chivalry and vernacular literature closely connected ? Define 
chivalry and knighthood and discuss their ideals. Who was con- 
sidered the ideal knight of romance, and why? 

5) Why were the people of the middle ages so ignorant of the past and 
so credulous of wonderful and miraculous tidings? What was the 
character of mediaeval science ? 

6) Explain or comment on — (a) *'Caballus"; (b) Ulfilas; (c) Nibelungen- 

lied; (d) Beowulf; (e) Aucassin and Nicolette; (f) Minnesingers; 
(g) Holy Grail; (h) Jongleurs; (i) Villehardouin. 

xxxiv-xxxv. 
i) What was the character of mediaeval painting? Describe the various 
classes of mediaeval illustrations that have come down to us. 

2) What part did sculpture play in mediaeval art? How did mediaeval 
sculpture differ from ancient sculpture ? Was there any special reason 
for such a difference except lack of skill? 

3) Why is architecture called the ** dominant art*' of the middle ages? 
How would you distinguish a Romanesque cathedral ? What were the 
main peculiarities of the Gothic and what were the tendencies of this 
style? 

4) Discuss the secular architecture of the later middle ages. What secular 
buildings were the most imposing and magnificent, what were the 
strongest and most permanent ? 

5) What disadvantages did scholars havfe to face up to the twelfth century ? 
What parts of Europe were best equipped with schools during that 
period. 

6) Sketch the life and work of Abelard and discuss his real connection with 
the university movement of the later twelfth century. 

7) Describe briefly the beginnings of university instruction at Paris, Bo- 
logna, and Oxford. Where else did universities soon appear? 

8) Discuss the academic degrees, the methods of instruction, and the courses 
of study of the mediaeval universities. How did these universities 
differ most markedly from our universities of to-day? 

9) Who was ** the Philosopher'* ? Why was he held in such great estimation 
and how did he influence mediaeval education ? 

10) Define scholasticism? Who upheld it? Who attacked it and why? 
What is incompatible with modem scientific methods in the scholastic 
system ? 

11) Into what two parts can we divide the middle ages? Describe the 
conditions in western Europe during the first part. 

12) Enumerate the important changes that had taken place or were taking 
place in western Europe towards the close of the middle ages. 

XXXVI-XXXVIII. 

(i) Discuss Edward I's relations with Wales and with Scotland, referring 
briefly to the earlier history of each of these countries. How did the 
troubles between England and Scotland finally end. 
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2) What important development in English government was going on under 
Edward I and II and how did the new force manifest itself? 

3) Make an outUne of the causes, chief events with dates, and most impor- 
tant results for England and France of the Hundred Years' War. 

4) Discuss the social and economic conditions during the war in — (a) France 
and (b) England. Why were the social and economic changes in 
England more important than in France ? 

5) Explain or comment on — (a) *' Prince of Wales"; (b) BalUol and Bruce; 
(c) Van Artevelde; (d) Fleur de lis; (e) Estates General and Parliament; 
(/) Etienne Marcel; {g) Bertrand du Guesclin; (Jt) Piers Plowman; 
{t) Lancastrian House; (j) Armagnacs; (Jk) Philip the Good; (/) TaUle. 

6) Describe the career of Joan of Arc from her appearance as the savior 
of France to her execution. Were the English justified in putting her to 
death? Who else was to blame for her death? 

7) What caused the Wars of the Roses? How were the rival armies re- 
cruited? Which party was at first victorious and how did the long 
struggle finally end? What important results did these wars have? 

8) How was order restored in France and the power of the ruler increased 
after the war ? Why were these measures beneficial at the time ? 

9) How did the French kings, Charles VII, and Louis XI, destroy the *'new 
feudalism^'? Follow the fortunes of the house of Burgundy from 
1363 to 1478. Who succeded to the Burgundian power? 

10) Explain or comment on — {a) Commines; (6) Froissart; (c) Granson 
and Murten; {d) Mary of Burgundy; {e) Character of Louis XI. 

XXXIX-XL. 

i) What important problem had to be faced by the new national states at 
the close of the middle ages?' What is the real significance of Boniface 
VIII's unsuccessfu^^contest with Philip the Fair? 

2) Discuss Philip the Fair's policy towards the Pope and the Church. By 
whom was he advised and what body did he consult? What did he 
force Pope Clement V to do ? 

3) What evils arose from the Babylonian captivity of the Church? What 
country resented the Pope's claims, and why ? Who appeared as the 
national champion — follow his career and work to its close ? 

4) Explain the origin of the Great Schism. How did it become worse in 
1409 and what effect did it have on Europe? How was it finally 
ended? 

'5) Where did the idea of conciliar reform originate ? How many important 
councils were held in the first half of the fifteenth century and what 
was the result as far as reform was concerned ? What did this mean ? 

6) Explain the connection between the Wycliffe and Huss movements, and 
give an account of the Hfe and work of John Huss and of his trial. 

7) Discuss the work of the Council of Ferrara-Florence and its results. 
[8) Explain or comment on — (a) Clericis laicos; (b) Papal ''jubilee"; (c) 

Provisors; (d) Simple priests; (e) John XXIII; (/) Sacrosancta; 
(g) Martin V; (h) Utraquists; (*) Frequens; (;) Council of Basel. 
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SYLLABUS FOR THE HISTORY OF 
WESTERN EUROPE. 

PART II. THE MODERN AGE. 

I. Political Conditions in Italy at the Time of the 
Renaissance. 

A, Outline. 

(i) Introductory. Italy as the center of European culture. The 
Italian cities and the Renaissance movement. 

(2) Fourteenth-century Italy. The three zones : (a) southern, 

kingdom of Naples ; (J?) central, states of the Church ; 
(c) northern, city states of Venice, Milan, Florence, etc. 

(3) Venice — called a republic but in reality an oligarchy. 

1. The situation of the city and how it was founded. 

2. The growth of Venice through trade. Her eastward 
expansion. 

3. Extension of Venetian power on mainland, and rea- 
sons for it. 

4. The government. Closing of the Grand Council 
(1298). TheCouncilof Ten (1311). The Doge and 
his powers. Secrecy of proceedings. 

5. Long existence of the republic of Venice — five hun- 
dred years of oligarchical government. 

(4) Milan — the great despotism of northern Italy. 

1. Earlier history of Milan. The transition from repub- 
lican to despotic government in the communes of 
Lombardy. 

2. The establishment of the Visconti family in power at 
Milan (1277). Matteo Visconti and his successors. 
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3. The Visconti tyranny at its height in Gian Galeazzo 
( 1 385-1 402). His career and ambitions. His char- 
acter. 

4. The Italian despots as a class. The condottieri and 
their place in the history of the time. {Readings^ 
219-220). 

5. How the Sforza family succeeded the Visconti as 
rulers of Milan (1450). 

(5) Machiavelli (1469-15 2 7) and his work, The Prince y a manual 

for despots. Character of its contents. 

(6) Florence — the great republic of the Renaissance. 

1. Character of Florentine politics. Political changes 
and struggles. Florentine patriotism. 

2. The undermining of republican government by the 
Medici, — Cosimo the Elder (d. 1464) and Lorenzo 
the Magnificent (d. 1492). Florence at the height 
of her glory. 

3. Florence as a Renaissance city. Her architecture 
typical of the age. Her fame as the " city of intelli- 
gence *' (Symonds). 



B. References, 

(i) Prescribed — Robinson, Western -ffwr^/^, 321-329; Headings^ 21^- 

220. 
(2) Collateral — Adams, Civilization^ 301-302, 360-362. 

, European History, 251, 293-295. 

Cambridge Modem History, Vol. I, The Renaissance^ 

105-107, 212-218, 253-285. 
Hallam, Middle Ages, Ch. Ill, Part II, 179-235. 
Lodge, The Close of the Middle Ages, 20-27, 31-39, 

139-141, 149-151, 162-181,243-264. 

, Modern Europe, 6-14. 

Myers, The Middle Ages, 295-305, 429-431. 
Sedgwick, A Short History of Italy, 161-174, 192-200, 

209-217. 
Seebohm, Era of the Protestant Revolution, Part I, 

Ch. Ill, sect, {a) ; Part II, Ch. I, sects, (a) and (d). 
Symonds, Short History of the Renaissance, 33-51* 

137-143- 
Thatcher and Schwill, Middle Ages, 466-473. 
Van Dyke, Age of the Renascence, 35-37, 124-129. 
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II. The Renaissance or "New Birth" — Dante, Petrarch, 
AND THE Early Humanists. 

A, Outline, 

(i) The learning and culture of the thirteenth century. Wrong 
use of the term " Renaissance." What the new birth really 
meant in Europe. 

(2) Dante Alighieri (1264— 132 1), the forerunner of the 

Renaissance. 

1. Story of his life at Florence and in exile. A great 
poet. 

2. His historical importance as a scholar and scientist. 
Picture of the world and of human knowledge in 
1300 A.D. in his works. 

3. Dante as a great lay scholar writing his chief works 
in the vernacular. His attitude towards Latin and 
Italian. 

4. His chief works: (a) The Banquet (// Convito), a 
treatise on science showing considerable knowledge 
of the universe; (b) The New Life {Vita Nuovd)y a 
poetical and philosophical account of the poet's 
mystic love of Beatrice; {c) The Divine Comedy 
{pivina Commedia), a great allegorical epic treating 
of the author's journey through the after-world 
(Inferno^ Purgatorio^ Paradisd) and of those whom 
he meets. 

(3) Petrarch (1304-1374), "the first modem man." 

1. His position in the revival of learning. Attitude 
towards the classics. Humanism and mediaeval 
scholarship. 

2. Petrarch's life and early training. His work as a 
collector and critic. Obstacles to the study of the 
classics. 

3. Petrarch's influence and wide reputation in Western 
Europe . His Letter to Posterity {Readings^ 223-224) 
and other letters. His attitude towards the univer- 
sities and scholasticism. 

4. Comparison of Dante's and Petrarch's attitudes 
towards the use of Italian. The new Latin ol the 
Renaissance and the attitude of the humanists 
towards Latin literature. 
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(4) Humanism and humanists in connection with the Renaissance. 

1. The humanitarian studies (Lat. hutnanitas) or 
humanities, 

2. Modern literature not then in existence, so all cul- 
ture is classical. Change in cultural standards in 
modem age. 

3. Classical study turns many humanists into pagans. 
The worldly view of life and its opportunities. 

4. Effect of humanism on education. Emphasis on 
Greek and Latin literature instead of on logic. Era 
of humanitarian studies. 

5. Ignorance of Greek on part of mediaeval and early 
Renaissance scholars. Manuel Chrysoloras at Flor- 
ence and the enthusiasm he aroused. Leonardo Bruni 
on the study of Greek. 

6. Intellectual intercourse between Italy and Constan- 
tinople in the fifteenth century. Establishment of 
classical libraries at Florence, Urbino, Rome, and 
elsewhere. 

7. The false infportance attached to the fall of Con- 
stantinople in 1453. 

(5) The invention and spread of the art of printing. 

1. Germany and Holland the homes of early printing. 
Advantages of the new process of making books over 
the old method of copying them by hand : {a) sav- 
ing of time; {b) greater accuracy and uniformity; 
{c) less expensive ; (d) many copies possible. 

2. History of early printing. Fust and Schoifer of 
Mayence pupils of Gutenberg. The Mayence Bible 
and Psalter. Gothic or black-letter type gives way to 
Roman and Italic. 

3. Spread of printing in the different countries of 
Western Europe and its effect on learning and cul- 
ture. Famous presses. 

B, References, 

(1) Prescribed — Robinson, Western Europe^ 329-339; Readings^ 220- 

226. 

(2) Collateral — Adams, Civiiization, ^6^-'^T^\ European History^ 259- 

269. 
Bourne, Mediaval and Modern History^ 165-170. 
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Burckhardt, Renaissance in Italy ^ 132-153, 171-176^ 

203-229. 
Cambridge Modem History, I, 532-568. 
Harding, Mediaval and Modern History^ 273, 275, 

278, 279. 
Myers, The Middle Agesj 329-346. 
Ogg, Source Book of Medieval History^ 444-473. 
Robinson, Readings in European History^ I, 520-531. 
Robinson and Rolfe, Petrarch^ the First Modern 

Scholar^ 3-56, 59-76, 239-242, 249-252, 253-261. 
Sedgwick, A Short History of Italy ^ 177-185, 204-208, 

231-235- 

Symonds, Short History of the Renaissance, Chs. I, 
VII-XI. 

Thatcher and Schwill, Middle Ages, 616-633. 

Van Dyke, Age of the Renascence, 20-34, 62-68, 1.12- 
148. 

West, Modern History, 1 91-193, 206-210. 

Special articles on Dante, Petrarch, and Renaissance, 
in the Encyclopcedia Britannica and New Interna- 
tional Encyclopedia. 
N.B. For more special and advanced readings see the bibliography in 
Robinson's Readings (abridged edition), 230-232, especially on Dante. 



III. The Fine Arts during the Age of th^ Renaissance. 

A, Outline, 

(i) The character and inspiration of Renaissance art as compared 

with mediaeval art. Greater freedom and individuality. 
(2) The beginnings of Renaissance art in the fourteenth century. 

1. Architecture. Failure of Italy to adopt the Gothic. 
Development of a classical style — the Renaissance 
— during the fourteenth century; its character- 
istics. 

2. Sculpture. Great influence of classical sculpture seen 
in Niccola of Pisa (i 206-1 280) and his pupils. Slow 
progress of sculpture. 

3. Painting. Early frescoes and panel pictures. Giotto 
(126 6- 1337) and his school. Lack of classical models 
hinders the development of early Renaissance art. 
Giotto's attempts at lifelike, human pictures. His 
frescoes of St. Francis. His fame as a builder and 
sculptor increases his influence. 
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(3) Florence as the artistic center during the fifteenth century. 

1. Rapid development of art in this period. Abandon- 
ment of mediaeval ideas and adoption of classical 
ones. Growth of technical skill on part of artists. 

2. The great Florentine artists and their works — 
Ghiberti and his famous bronze doors; Donatello, 
Brunelleschi, Fra Angelico, Botticelli, and many 
others of note. 

3. Florence at the height of her artistic fame under 
Lorenzo the Magnificent (d. 1492). Savonarola con- 
denms the vanities of art. 

(4) Rome, under Popes Julius II and Leo X, the artistic center 

of the early sixteenth century. The building of the great 
chiwch of St. Peter and the decoration of the Vatican. 

(5) The great triumvirate of Renaissance art — Leonardo da 

Vinci (1452-15 19), Michael Angelo (1474-1564), and 
Raphael (i 483-1 520). Their versatility and their chief 
works. Leonardo's influence on his time. 

(6) Decline of art at Florence and Rome. Andrea del Sarto 

(1488-1530). The Venetian artists — Titian, Tintoretto, 
etc. — and their works. 

(7) The Renaissance in painting north of the Alps. The Van 

Eycks of Flanders ; Durer and Holbein in Germany. Devel- 
opment of Dutch and Flemish painting: Rubens (1577- 
1640), Rembrandt (i 607-1 669), and Van Dyck (1599- 
1641). The great Spanish painters — Velasquez (1599- 
1660) and Murillo (161 8-1 682). 

B, References. 

(i) Prescribed — Robinson, Western Europe^ 339-346; Readings , 227- 

230. 
(2) Collateral — Berenson, Florentine Painters of the Renaissance ^ 1-26, 
65-94. 

, Venetian Painters of the Renaissance^ 1-22, 

44-64. 
Bolton, Famous European Artists (see Contents). 
D'Anvers, History of Art, Part I, 97-105; Part II, 
212-230 ; Part III, 36-52, 69-98, 106-109, 122-130, 
149, i54-T57» 162, 170. 
Goodyear, The Renaissance and Modern Art^ 39-53» 

132-176, 183-217, 222-228. 
Healy, Painters of the Italian Renaissance. 
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Heaton. History of Painting, Bk. IV, Chs. I-IV; 

Bks. V-VII. 
Robinson, Readings in European History, I, 531-541. 
Sedgwick, Short History of Italy, 186-191, 235-252. 
Steams, The Midsummer of Italian Art {^^^ Contents). 
Symonds, Short History of the Renaissance in Italy, 

Ch. XII. 
Thatcher and Schwill, Middle Ages, 933-955. 
West, Modern History, 210-216. 



IV. Geographical Discovery and Exploration and Scientific 
Progress during the Age of the Renaissance. 

A, Outline. 

(i) Introductory. Geographical knowledge of the ancient and 
mediaeval world limited to Europe, Northern Africa, and 
Western Asia. Effect of the Crusades and of the journeys 
eastward of the Polo family. 

(2) Geographical discoveries by Portuguese and Spaniards. 

1 . Venetian and Genoese traffic along the Atlantic coast 
stirs up the Portuguese. Discovery of the Canary 
Islands, Madeira, and the Azores in the fourteenth 
century. 

2. Obstacles to African exploration proved unreal in 
1445. Progress of the Portuguese southward. Prince 
Henry the Navigator. 

3. The hope of a southern route to India realized through 
the voyages of Diaz (i486) and Vasco da Gama, who 
reaches India (Calicut) in 1498. 

4. Rivalry between the Mohammedans and Portuguese 
in India and the East. Portuguese successes. Al- 
buquerque (1509-1515). 

5. The spice trade and its importance in connection 
with discovery and exploration. Economic value of 
spices in the past. 

6. The idea of reaching India and the Spice Islands by 
a westward voyage. The geographer Ptolemy (a.d. 
150) and his mistake as to the earth*s circumference. 
Toscanelli*s map and plan (1474). 
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7« The successful expedition, under Spanish auspices, of 
Columbus, the Genoese (1451-1506). Uncertainty 
as to the existence of a new continent. 

8. Progress of Spanish exploration and conquests in the 
early years of the sixteenth century. Magellan's 
expedition and the conquests of Cortez and Pizarro 

(1519-1532). 

9. General character of Spanish and Portuguese colonial 
government. The Spanish Main and voyagers on it. 
Commerce, slavery, and piracy. 

(3) The scientific discoveries and advances of the Renaissance. 

1. Crude and superstitious character of mediaeval sci- 
ence. The geocentric theory and the Church. Sci- 
ence and theology. 

2. Copernicus (1473-1543) and the development of the 
heliocentric theory of the universe. Scientific and 
general importance of his discovery. Theology and 
science in conflict. 

3. Important inventions of scientific value during the 
Renaissance — the compass, gunpowder, spectacles, 
iron working, and others. 

4. Fourteenth and fifteenth centuries see the ground- 
work created for modern progress and enlightenment. 

B, References, 

(i) Prescribed — Robinson, Western Europe^ 347-352. 
(2) Collateral — Adams, Civilization, 279-290, 388-391 ; European His- 
tory, 273-281. 

Cambridge Modem History, I, 7-51. 

Draper, Intellectual Development of Europe, II, 1 58- 
275, 252-268. 

, The Conflict between Religion and Science, 152- 

t8i. 

Duruy, History of Modern Times, 1 18-137, 157-159. 

Fiske, Discovery of America, Vol. I, Chs. Ill, V. 

Lodge, Close of the Middle Ages, 490-495. 

Myers, The Modern Age, 1-21. 

Seebohm, Era of the Protestant Revolution, 1-7, 225, 
226. 

Schwill, Modern Europe, 4-1 1 ; new ed. 4-1 5» ^9-23- 

West, Modern History, 218-223. 

Whitcomb, Modern Europe, 27-32. 

White, History of Warfare of Science and Theology, 
Vol. I, Chs. II, III. 
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V. Germany and Spain in the Fourteenth and Fifteenth 
Centuries and the Rise of the Hapsburg Power. 

A. Outline. 

(i) The two most important and significant events of the early 
sixteenth century : {a) the creation of the great Haps- 
brrg empire of Charles V ; (b) the first successful revolt 
against the mediaeval Church. 

(2) Germany during the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 

1. Failure of the German rulers to create a strong national 
kingdom and hereditary succession to either the royal 
or imperial crown. 

2. The growth of small independent states in Germany 
fostered by the loose governmental system and the 
lack of a ruler between 1254 and 1273. 

3. Accession of Rudolf of Hapsburg (1273-1291). 
Acquisition by Rudolf of Austria and Styria, and re- 
tention of them as family possessions. 

4. The Luxemburg emperors ; Henry VII (1308-13 13) 
and his Italian expedition; Charles IV (1347-1378) 
and his work : 

(a) The founding of the University of Prague. 

(b) The Golden Bull of 1356 and its regulations 
as to the election of the king and as to private 
warfare. 

5. Establishment of the Hapsburg succession in Ger- 
many. Frederick III (1440-1493) and Maximilian I 
(1493-15 19) as rulers. 

6. The ambitions of Maximilian I. His marriage with 
Mary of Burgundy and its political importance. 

(3) Mohammedan and Christian Spain. 

1 . Special character given Spanish history by the Arabs. 
Conversion of part of the population to Moham- 
medanism. 

2. Spanish- Arabian civilization in the tenth and eleventh 
centuries. Amalgamation of races and progress in 
all fields. The city of Cordova and its famous uni- 
versity. The Alhambra. 

3. Decline of Mohammedan civilization with the fall of 
the caliphate of Cordova in the eleventh century and 
the coming of new invaders from Africa. 
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4. Vestiges of Christian rule in Northern Spain — the 
Asturian kingdom. Rise of Castile, Aragon, and 
Navarre by looo a.d. Later acquisitions of terri- 
tory by the two first of these kingdoms. The Chris- 
tian kingdom of Portugal. 

5. The Moorish state of Granada. Internal troubles and 
dissensions in Castile. Union of Castile and Aragon 
under Ferdinand and Isabella and its importance. 
Conquest of Granada in 1492. 

6. Acquisition by Spain of wealth-producing American 
possessions and the effect of the influx of American 
treasure on the position of Spain in the sixteenth 
century. 

7. The unwise persecution of the Moors and Jews. The 
Spanish Inquisition and its work. Final expulsion of 
the Moors (i 609) and its effect on the future of Spain. 

(4) Union of Hapsburg and Spanish families by the marriage of 
the Archduke Philip to the Spanish Princess Joanna. The 
accumulation of territory in the hands of their son Charles, 
who first becomes king of Spain (15 16) and later is elected 
emperor (15 19). 

B. References. 

(i) Prescribed — Robinson, Western Europe^ ^$4-2^ i Readings^ 242- 

245. 
(2) Collateral — Ad^mSy European History, 247-252, 291-293; Civili- 
zation, 356-360, 362, 363. 
Bryce, Holy Roman Empire (revised edition), 352-372. 
Cambridge Modem History, I, 288-290, 295, 347- 

Duniv, Middle Ages, 460-482 ; Modern Times, 39-55. 
Harding, Mediaval and Modem History, 246-248, 256- 

260, 262. 
Johnson, Europe in the Sixteenth Century, 91-136. 
Lodge, Close of the Middle Ages, 394-418, 468-493. 

, Modern Europe, 14-21, 25-29. 

Myers, Middle Ages, 405-411, 416-422. 

Robinson, Readings in European History, II, 24-30. 

Schwill, Modern Europe, 11-14, 21,22; new ed. 25-29, 

37-40. 
Seebohm, Era of the Protestant Revolution, 27-41. 
Thatcher and Schwill, Middle Ages, 544, 545, 552-575. 
West, Modern History, 168-170, 1 71-173. 
Whitcomb, Modern Europe, 7-15. 
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VI. The French Invasion of Italy and International 
Politics during the Early Sixteenth Century. 

A, Outline, 
(i) Importance of Italy as the great political battle ground of 
the late fifteenth and early sixteenth centuries. 

(2) The Italian expedition of Charles VIII of France. 

1. Charles VIII (1483-1498) and his character and 
ambitions. His motives in invading Italy. 

2. The history of Naples and Sicily xmder the houses 
of Anjou and Aragon. The French claims to Naples. 

3. Attitude of the small Italian states towards the French 
invasion. Papal politics. Milan and Naples. 

4. Decline of the Medicean power at Florence. Savon- 
arola's preaching and prophesying. The expulsion of 
the Medici and establishment of a theocratic republic. 
Charles VIII and Savonarola. 

5. Progress of the French invasion. The papacy of the 
Renaissance as an Italian power. Failure of papal 
plans. The wicked and despotic Pope Alexander VI 
(1493-1503), and Caesar Borgia, his son. Relations 
of the Pope and the French king. 

6. Conquest of Naples by Charles VIII (1494-1495). 
Alliances against him. His fortunate victory at 
Fomovo and retreat to France. 

7. Important results of the expedition : (a) Italy shown 
to be devoid of national feeling and easily dominated ; 
{b) Italian art and culture brought across the Alps 
into France, helping to bring about a greater Euro- 
pean Renaissance. 

(3) Savonarola and Florence (1496-1497). The end of the carni- 

vals and the " burning of vanities." Downfall of Savon- 
arola through the enmity of the Medicean party and of the 
Pope. His trial and execution. 

(4) Louis XII (1498-15 15) of France, and affairs in Italy . 

1 . France, through the connection of her king with the 
Visconti, claims Milan as well as Naples. Conquest 
of Milan. Partition of Naples between France and 
Spain (1500). 

2. Julius II (1502-1513), the "Fighting Pope,'* and 
his hostility to Venice. The League of Cambray 
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(1508) — motives of the allies. Venice humbled. 
The "Holy League" (15 12) against the French. 
3. Leo X (1513-1521), a Medicean pope. His worldly 
life and policy. Francis I of France (1515-1547), 
"the Gentleman King," and his character. The 
French victory at Marignano and its results. 
(5) Relations between Francis I and the Emperor Charles V. 

1. Friendly relations rendered impossible by: (a) the 
inclosing of France by Hapsburg territory; (J>) dis- 
putes over Burgundy and Milan ; (c) natural rivalry 
of two great continental powers. 

2. The position of the English king, Henry VH I (1509- 
1547), in the struggle. His character and early reign. 
Relations of Wolsey and Charles V (1520). Sixteenth- 
century diplomacy. 

3. Charles V's coronation at Aix-la-Chapelle (1520). 
His first diet at Worms and the case of Martin Luther. 



B, References, 

(i) Prescribed — Robinson, Western Europe^ 360-368; Readings^ 233- 

242. 
(2) Collateral — Adams, European History^ 293-301 ; French NatioUy 

143-152. 
Cambridge Modem History, I, 104-189, 197-199. 219- 

252, 270, 385-389, 478-492; II, 1-34- 
Duruy, Modern Times ^ 75-90; History of France^ 

Chs. XXXVI-XXXVIIL 
Dyer and Hassall, History of Modern Europe^ I, 214- 

231, 260-28^, 356-363. 
Grant, The French Monarchy^ I, 1 7-46. 
Hassall, French People^ Ch. X. 
Johnson, Europe in the Sixteenth Century^ 4-49* 
Kitchin, History of France^ II, 115-135. 
Lodge, Modern Europe^ 33-47* 
Mackinnon, Growth of the French Monarchy^ Chs. 

IV, V. 
Myers, The Modern Age, 60-72. 
Robinson, Readings in European History^ II, 1-23, 

28-30. 
Schwill, Modern Europe, 14-24; new ed. 29-37, 40-43- 
Sedgwick, Short History of Italy^ 253-278. 
Symonds, Short History of the Renaissance^ 67-80, 

85-120. 
Van Dyke, Age of the Renascence y 212-247, 286-291, 

294-296, 334-338. 
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Review Questions on Topics I-VI of the Outline. 



(i) Indicate on an outline map of Italy the three great zones and the five 
leading states of the peninsula. Insert also the following places: 
Venice, Genoa, Milan, Pisa, Bologna, Florence, Rome, and Naples. 

(2) Describe the situation of Venice and tell what you know of her history 
and government. 

(3) Discuss the rise of the despots in Italy and the character of Renais- 
sance despotism, using Milan as an example of a despotic state. 

(4) Give some account of The Prince and its author. What are some 
of the most noteworthy ideas expressed in the work ? 

(5) How did Florence differ from Venice and Milan in government ? What 
were the general political, social, and intellectual conditions there under 
the Medici ? Who were the great Medici rulers ? 



II. 

(i) What do you understand by the Renaissance or "New Birth*'? 

Attempt a brief, clear explanation or definition of the movement. 

How is the change that took place best seen and understood ? 
(2) Write a short sketch of the life and work of Dante Alighieri. What 

influence did he have on language ? Does he belong to the Renaissance ? 
{3) Why should Petrarch be called " the first modem man " ? Give a brief 

account of his life and works. What attitude did he take towards 

{a) the universities and scholasticism ? (^) the Italian language ? 

(4) How and when was the study of Greek revived in Italy .^ Who tells us 
about the revival of Greek "i What effect, if any, had the fall of Con- 
stantinople on the study of Greek in the West ? 

(5) Discuss the invention of printing, the earliest printed books, and the 
effect of printing on the Renaissance movement. 



Ill AND IV. 

(i) In connection wnth the Renaissance in art explain briefly {a) the 
chief changes in architecture; (b) the character and tendencies of 
Renaissance painting ; and (<:) the progress made in sculpture. 

(2) With what important developments or achievements in art are the fol- 
lowing connected: Giotto, Ghiberti, Lucca della Robbia, Leonardo 
da Vinci, Albrecht Diirer ? 

(3) Who were some of the great artists of Venice and of Northern Europe ? 

(4) Outline the course of geographical discovery and exploration on the 
part of the people of Western Europe between 1450 and 1520. What 
were the chief incentives to discovery ? 

(5) Discuss the transition from mediaeval to Renaissance science. Who 
was the great scientific man of the Renaissance and what did he accom- 
plish ? How did modem science benefit by the Renaissance ? 
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(i) Discuss the significance in German history of the Papal-Imperial 
struggle and the relations of Germany and Italy. 

(2) Outline the course of German history between 1273 and 1493 "^ ^^^' 
nection with the rise of the Hapsburg power. 

(3) Give an account of Spain under Moorish control in the Middle Ages. 
When did the Christians begin to get the better of the Moors, and how 
was the reconquest of Spain finally accomplished ? 

(4) Show by a table the dynastic connections of the Spanish royal house 
at the close of the fifteenth and beginning of the sixteenth centuries. 

(5) Describe the causes and chief events of the famous expedition of 
Charles VIII of France to Southern Italy. What important results 
came from this invasion } 

(6) Where does Savonarola belong in the history of religion and politics ? 
What is your impression of his work and why did he fail ? 

(7) Explain or comment on (a) "the Fighting Pope"; {d) League of 
Cambray and the Holy League; (c) Cardinal Wolsey and his diplomacy; 
(a) Marignano and its results; (e) the imperial election of 1519. 
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VII. Germany before the Protestant Revolt. 

POLITICAL AND SOCIAL CONDITIONS 

A, Outline, 

(i) Introductory. Great importance of the Protestant revolt. 
Effect of the revolt led by Luther and other reformers was 
to divide Europe religiously and politically. General revo- 
lution in society. The wars of religion. 

(2) Germany in the early sixteenth century — on the eve of the 
Reformation. 

1. The modern German Empire a compact federation 
of recent origin. " The Germanies " of the sixteenth 
century embraced several hundred states of varying 
size and character, duchies, counties, free cities, and 
knights* fiefs. 

2. The emperor's lack of power as exampled by Fred- 
erick III. Importance of the great vassals, especially 
{a) the seven electors, — three ecclesiastics and four 
laymen ; their possessions and powers, {b) Other 
territorial rulers, as those over Wiirtemberg, Bavaria, 
Hesse, and Baden. 

3. The German towns of the sixteenth century as cen- 
ters of commerce and culture. Nuremburg as an 
example. The free or imperial cities and their im- 
portance. 

4. .The decline of the knights in Germany. Their lack 
of resources. Robber barons. Hatred of the knights 
towards the burgher and princely classes, and the 
reasons for it. 

5. Picture of Germany in 1507 as given by the Venetian 
ambassador Quirini. Its scope and value as a source 
(see Readings), 

6. Extreme complexity of the political map of Germany 
in the sixteenth century as exampled by the lordships 
around the city of Ulm. Cause of these numerous 
divisions. 

7. Numerous disputes between petty states. Lack of 
central power and courts to maintain order. The 
imperial court unable to enforce its edicts. Rules for 
private warfare. 
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(3) Attempt of the Emperor Maximilian and the diet to institute 

reforms in government and law. The Reichskammergericht 
and the circles {Kreise) of justice. More frequent meet- 
ings of the diet, and representation of the free cities, 
after 1487. Exclusion of the lesser nobility from the diet. 

(4) Reasons for the different pictures of Germany in the early 

sixteenth century drawn by historians of opposite religious 
parties. Contradictions and anomalies natural to the 
period. 

B, References, 

(i) Prescribed — Robinson, Western Europe^ 369-376; Readings^ 247- 

252. 
(2) Collateral — Beard, Martin Luther, Ch. I. 

Bryce, The Holy Roman Empire (new edition), 358- 
370. 

Cambridge Modem History, I, 288-295, 296-328 (ad- 
vanced). 

Henderson, Short History of Germany, I, 181-187, 
222-224, 228-233, 248-269. 

Johnson, Europe in the Sixteenth Century, 106-1 28. 

Lewis, History of Germany, 301-310, 3I7-32S» 333-340. 

Lindsay, Reformation, I, 79-94. 

Robinson, Readings in European History, II, 31-37. 

Schwill, Modern Europe, 1 1-14 ; new ed. 25-29. 

Seebohm, Era of the Protestant Revolution, Part I, 
Ch. Ill {b). 

VIII. Germany before the Protestant Revolt. 

RELIGIOUS AND INTELLECTUAL CONDITIONS 

A, Outline, 

(i) Condition of the Church and religion in Germany. Four 
important characteristics which throw light on the origin 
of the. Protestant revolt. 

1. Great and unprecedented enthusiasm for religious 
ceremonies and observances, — this seen in new 
churches, pilgrimages, collections of relics, outward 
observances. "Treasury of good works'* doctrine. 

2. Tendency in certain quarters towards greater study 
of the Bible and a closer personal relationship with 
God. Common use of Bibles and religious manuals 
in Germany before Luther's time. Preaching. 
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3. Growing conviction, especially among the men of 
learning, that mediaeval theologians had lost them- 
selves in a maze of logic and scholastic theology. 

4. Old and general belief that the Pope and the Italian 
cardinals were constantly inventing plans for draw- 
ing more money from the Germans, whom they 
regarded as dull and stupid. 

(2) Intellectual conditions in Germany. The humanists. 

1. Rudolph Agricola (i 442-1 485) "the Petrarch of 
Germany." His interest in both classical and 
vernacular literature. 

2. Comparison of German with Italian humanism. 
More serious and devout character of former. 
Humanism and religion allied north of the Alps 
far more than in Italy. 

3. Proposals for the doing away with the mediaeval Aris- 
totelian course of study and the substitution of the 
humanities in German universities. 

4. Opposition to the new learning in Germany. Charges 
of pagan tendencies. Old and new learning in Ger- 
many. " Poets " and " barbarians." 

5. The Reuchlin controversy and the Letters of 
Obscure Men, 

(3) Erasmus of Rotterdam (1467 ?- 15 36), the prince of northern 

humanists. 

1. European fame and reputation of Erasmus. His 
birth and education. His cosmopolitanism and wide 
influence. 

2. Interest of Erasmus in religious reform. His attempt to 
put religion on a higher plane. His dislike of the monks. 

3. Relations of Erasmus with Sir Thomas More and 
John Colet between 1498 and 1506. The New Tes- 
tament in Greek and Latin as a criticism of the 
Vulgate. Belief in the popular use of the Bible. 

4. Erasmus' view as to the enemies of true religion. 
{a) Paganism; (^) confidence in outward acts and 
ceremonies. Simple Christian truths obscured by 
dogmatic theology. 

5. The Praise of Folly as a satire on monks and theolo- 
gians and a condemnation of abuses of the time. 
Its style and contents. 
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6. Erasmus as a humanist desired a renaissance of 
Christianity rather than a revolt from the Roman 
Church. The disappointment he experienced through 
the Lutheran revolt. 

(4) Germany and the Papal Court. Financial exactions cause 

discontent. 

1. The thirteenth-century protest of the great minne- 
singer Walther von der Vogelweide against the papal 
attitude toward^ Germany. 

2. Enormous payments exacted by the Pope from Ger- 
man prelates. Appointment of Italians to German 
benefices. The abuse of pluralism in Germany. 

3. Expressions of discontent with Church and clergy in 
sixteenth-century German literature. Mendicant 
orders alone religious. 

4. Little thought of withdrawal from Roman Church as 
yet, but sincere desire for less extortion and a better 
class of clergymen. 

5. Ulrich von Hutten (1488-15 23), leader of the 
younger German humanists, and his adventurous 
career as an opponent of the Pope, the theologians, 
and the clergy. His satires in Latin and German. 

(5) General conditions in Germany favorable to Luther's move- 

ment. National discontent and desire for reform, though 
differently expressed by different classes. All prepared to 
listen to reform teachings. 



B, References. 

(i) Prescribed — Robinson, Western Europe^ 377-386; Readings, 253- 

257. 
(2) Collateral — Adams, Civilization^ 379-388. 

, European History., 269-271. 

Beard, Martin Luther, Chs. II, III. 

Cambridge Modem History, I, 325-328, 568-575, 602- 
608, 624-645, 679-692. 

Creighton, History of the Papacy, Vol. VI, Chs. I, II. 

Emerton, Desiderius Erasmus (Heroes of the Refor- 
mation). 

Henderson, Short History of Germany, I, 233-246. 

Janssen, History of the German People (Catholic), II, 
285-302. 

Johnson, Europe in the Sixteenth Century, 148-153. 
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Lindsay, Reformationy I, 51-78, 172-188. 

Myers, Modern Age^ 25-34. 

Pennsylvania Translations and Reprints^ W, No. 6. 

Robinson, Readings in European History ^ II, 37-52. 

Schwill, Modern Eur ope ^ 27-33 > ^®w ed. 44-65. 

Seebohm, Era of the Protestant Revolution^ Part II, 

Ch. II. 
Van Dyke, Age of the Renascence^ 267-285, 302-320. 
Walker, The Reformation^ 45-5 5> 7^~7^y 30-32. 
Whitcomb, History of ' Modern Europe^ 22-27 ; Source 

Book of the German Renaissance^ i-ii, 35-39* 47-80. 



IX. Luther's Early Life and the Beginning of the 
German Revolt to 1520. 

A, Outline, 

(i) Luther's career to 15 17. 

1. Bom at Eisleben, near Harz Mountains, of peasant 
parents, November 10, 1483. His education at 
Mansfeld, Magdeburg, Eisenach, and finally at the 
University of Erfurt. Purpose of his studies. 

2. Luther's religious temperament. His desertion of 
the world and entrance to monastic life. The 
Augustinian Hermits. 

3. Luther as a monk. His failure to find peace in the 
monastic life. Gradual development of the doctrine 
of "justification by faith " instead of "salvation by 
good works." 

4. The meaning of the new doctrine to Luther. His 
mission as a bringer of comfort to others. The pro- 
fessorship at the University of Wittenberg (1508), 
and his teaching there. 

5. Luther's visit to Rome in 151 1. His devotional con- 
duct. Impressions received during the journey as to 
the Pope and Italian clergy. 

6. The new theology at Wittenberg. Student debates. 
Aristotle discountenanced. Reliance on the Bible, St. 
Paul, and Augustine. 

(2) The ninety-five theses and the use and abuse of indulgences. 
I. Appearance of the Dominican Tetzel as a seller of 
indulgences in the neighborhood of Wittenberg. 
Extreme claims as to the efficacy of indulgences. 
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2. Luther's objections to the use of indulgences stated 
in ninety-five theses. Difference between his inten- 
tion and the effect produced in Germany by his 
theses. 

3. The theological aspect of indulgences. Pardons that 
freed the contrite sinner from penance in this life or 
from sufferings in purgatory. Common mistakes as 
to their use. 

4. Indulgences for the dead as well as for the livings 
and the traffic in them. Leo X's plans to help 
build St. Peter's church by the sale of indulgences 

. in Germany. Sellers and buyers. 

5. Importance of Luther's criticisms. His arguments 
against the purchase of indulgences. Awkward ques- 
tions likely to be raised. 

(3) Luther's gradual break with Rome (15 17-15 19). 

1. The summons to Rome on account of the theses. 
Intervention of Frederick the Wise on Luther's 
behalf. Conferences with the Pope's representatives. 
The agreement of January, 15 19. 

2. The Eck-Carlstadt debate at Leipzig, June, 15 19. 
Luther's part in the discussion — criticism of the 
papal claims to power. Luther supports Wycliffe and 
Huss. Importance of Luther's admissions. 

(4) The relations of Luther and the humanists. 

1. Other revolutionists and reformers turn to Luther, 
especially the humanists. Reasons for their support 
of him. Publication and dissemination of his works. 

2. The neutral position of Erasmus and the explanation 
of it. His distrust of Luther. Contrast between 
their views as to man's salvation and as to the reform 
of the Church. 

3. Difference of view and mutual distrust between 
Luther and Erasmus cause controversy and enmity. 
Erasmus offended. 

4. Luther warmly supported by Ulrich von Hutten. 
The knightly class enlisted on the side of Luther 
and German freedom. 
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B, References. 

(i) Prescribed — Robinson, Western Europe, 387-395; Readings, 258- 

269. 
(2) Collateral — Adams, Civilization, 416-436. 

, European History, 303-306. 

Beard, Martin Luther, Chs. IV-VI. 

Cambridge Modem History, Vol. II, The Reformation, 

Ch. IV. 
Creighton, History of the Papacy, Vol. VI, Ch. III. 
Dyer and Hassall, Modern Europe, I, 400-415. 
Fisher, The Reformation, 85-99. 
Hausser, Period of the Reformation, 1-27. 
Henderson, Short History of Germany, I, 251-263, 

289-298. 
Janssen, History of the German People, III, 79-117. 
Kostlin, Life of Luther^ 10-56, 82-107. 
Lindsay, Reformation, I, 189-239. 
Myers, The Modern Age, 34-39. 
Pennsylvania Translations and Reprints, II, No. 6. 
Robinson, Readings in European History, II, 53-73. 
Seebohm, Era of the Protestant Revolution, Part II, 

Ch. III. 
Van Dyke, Age of the Renascence, 340-347. 
Walker, The Reformation, 77-1 10. 
Whitcomb, History of Modern Europe, 40-44, 46, 47. 
Lives of Luther by Jacobs, Michelet, etc., the early 

chapters. 

X. The Course of the Lutheran Revolt (1520-152 i). 
A, Outline, 
(i) Increasing violence of Luther's attacks on the Roman Church. 
His suggestion that the civil power should punish unworthy 
churchmen. His defiance of the Roman power. Hutten 
likewise attacks the papacy. 
(2) Luther's three great pamphlets of 1520. 

1. The Address to the German Nobility — an appeal 
to the knights. The three walls of the Roman Church 
and how they could be overthrown by denying that 
the clergy were a separate class. Luther's remedies 
for some of the evils of the time. Basis of his appeal. 

2. The Babylonian Captivity of the Church. Attempt 
to overthrow the mediaeval theological system. At- 
tack on the seven sacraments. New views on the 
nature of the Mass. 

3. The Freedom of the Christian. An exposition of Lu- 
ther's doctrinal views as to salvation and justification. 
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(3) The bull of excommunication and its effect in Germany. 

1. Issuance of the bull in 1520. Its terms and their 
effect. Attitude of the German princes. Eck*s un- 
popularity. Publication of the bull and burning of 
Luther's works in various places. 

2. Luther and the papal bull. The bonfire at Witten- 
berg (December 10, 1520). Hutten's radical and 
revolutionary proposals for the confiscation of Church 
property. 

3. Religious condition of Germany in 1520 as described 
by the papal legate, Aleander. Luther, in spite of 
violent language, not an advocate of precipitate 
reform. His innate conservatism. 

(4) The Emperor Charles V and his attitude towards the Lutheran 

revolt. 

1. Charles V the chief enemy of reform in Germany. 
His arrival in 1520 and plans for the diet at Worms. 
His Spanish-German policy and support of orthodox 
Catholicism. 

2. Difficulty of dealing with Luther in any summary 
manner. Decision to summon him to Worms to 
appear before the diet. The summons and safe- 
conduct. Luther's view of the matter. 

3. Luther's journey to Worms and appearance before 
the emperor and the diet. His address and its con- 
clusion. He is outlawed by the Edict of Worms 
(15 21) and declared a heretic. How the edict was 
received in Germany. 

B, References. 

(i) Prescribed — Robinson, Western Europe, 395-404; Readings y 265- 

280. 
(2) Collateral — Beard, Martin Luther, Chs. VII-IX. 

Cambridge Modem History, II, 136-148. 

Creighton, History of the Papacy, Vol. VI, Ch. V. 

Fisher, History of the Reformation, 99-112. 

Harding, Mediceval and Modern History, 289-292. 

Henderson, Short History of Germany, I, 272-284. 

Jacobs, Life of Luther, 158-197. 

Janssen, History of the German People, III, 1 7 1-2 13. 

Lindsay, Reformation, I, 239-300. 

Myers, The Modern Age, 39-42. 

Pennsylvania Translations and Reprints, II, No. 6. 
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Robinson, Readings in European History ^ II, 74-93. 
Schwill, Modern Europe^ 35-37 ; new ed. 68-74. 
Seebohm, Era of the Protestant Revolution^ 1 15-135. 
Walker, The Reformation^ 110-121. 
West, Modern History ^ 228-231. 
Whitcomb, Modern Europe^ 44-47- 



XI. The Course of the Lutheran Revolt (1521-1525). 

A. Outline. 

(i) The Wartburg sojourn and Luther's translation of the Bible 
into German. 

1. Luther after the Diet of Worms. His secluded life 
in the Wartburg. Completion of the New Testament 
(1522). 

2. Difficulties in the way of a German Bible: {a) 
difficulty of translating from Greek and Hebrew; 
{U) difficulty of finding generally acceptable German 
words. 

3. Luther's solution of these difficulties. His care as 
to the language of his translation makes it a literary 
landmark. 

(2) Rise of vernacular literature in Germany during the Lutheran 
revolt. Awakening of the minds of the common people — 
popular pamphlets, satires, and pictorial representations 
of the time. Examples of these. 

'3) The various projects of reform arising from the Lutheran 
revolt. 

1 . General desire to better conditions in Germany, but 
different motives and special aims on the part of the 
princes, knights, peasants, and higher and lower 
clergy. Luther's disappointment. 

2. The Carlstadt movement of reform at Wittenberg. 
Abolition of monastic discipline and restrictions. 
Iconoclasm. Change in regard to the Mass. Be- 
littling of learning and scholarship. 

3. The Zwickau prophets at Wittenberg. Luther's sud- 
den return and check to the fanatical movement. 
His attitude towards the reforms and changes. The 
civil authority alone should make changes. 
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4. Luther's advice to his followers as to reforms in reli- 
gion. His ideas impracticable. Half measures, and 
toleration of old customs and practices not possible. 
Disorderly elements. 

(4) The Knights' War of 1522 led by Ulrich von Hutten and 

Franz von Sickingen. Victory of the Archbishop of Treves 
and the other princes. Fate of the knightly leaders. Effect 
of this revolt on the reform movement. 

(5) Pope Hadrian VI (1522) and the diet at Nuremberg. 

1. Character and antecedents of the new Pope. His 
attitude towards the German revolt. Confession of 
the sins of the Roman Curia. Hadrian's enmity 
towards Luther and his works. 

2. The diet at Nuremberg refuses to enforce the Edict 
of Worms against Luther for good reasons, but 
recommends a Church council to be held in Ger- 
many, made up of both clergy and laity. 

3. The diet refuses to take action as to monks and 
priests who had broken vows. Prohibition of Luther's 
works and enjoining of silence on him. Luther not 
highly regarded by the diet. 

4. Death of Pope Hadrian VI and succession of Clement 
Vn (15 2 3-1 5 34). Affirmation of the decisions of 
first diet at Nuremberg by a second one in 1524. 

(6) The Congress of Regensburg (1524) and the formation of a 

league of Catholic princes. Concessions by the Roman 
Church to the cause of Catholic reform. Importance of 
vthe agreement of Regensburg : (a) Germany divided into 
two parts, north and south, along religious lines; and 
(^) beginning of the Catholic Reformation in Germany. 
Appearance of a German Catholic Bible and new Catholic 
religious literature. 



B. References. 

(i) Prescribed — Robinson, Western Europey^o^-~^\y 
(2) Collateral — Cambridge Modem History, II, 150-173. 

Fisher, The Reformation^ 11 2-1 16. 

Hausser, Period of the Reformation^ 60-91. 

Henderson, Short History of Germany ^ I, 285-314. 

Jacobs, Life of Luther^ 198-250. 

Johnson, Europe in the Sixteenth Century^ 160-171. 
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Kostlin, Life of Luther^ 246-312. 

Lewis, History of Germany y ^d^yjZ^ 37^* 377- 

Lindsay, Reformation^ I, 305-326. 

Michelet, Life of Luther ^ 99-161. 

Seebohm, Era of the Protestant Revolution,, 135-140. 

Walker, The Reformation^ 1 21-129. 

XII. The Social and Religious History of Germany 
(1525-1555)- 
A, Outline, 

(i) The Peasant Revolt of 1525. 

1. How far was Luther responsible for the revolt? His 
attitude towards the peasants and the feudal lords 
before the rising. 

2. What the peasants wanted. The Twelve Articles 
{Readings^ 281-287) and their character. Luther's 
views as to the demands of the peasants. 

3. Radical demands made by working classes in the 
towns. The Articles of Heilbronn — secularization of 
Church property. 

4. Bloodshed and violence on the part of the rebels. 
Luther vainly attempts to keep the peasants quiet 
and peaceful. His abandonment of them and the 
grounds for it. 

5. Incidents of the revolt. Events at Rothenburg. The 
cruel suppression of the movement by the princes 

. and greater lords. Luther discredited among the 
peasants — " Dr. Liigner." 
(2) Formation of Catholic and Protestant leagues and the diets 
at Speyer. 

1. The League of Dessau (1525) — a Catholic organiza- 
tion including the Duke of Saxony, the Electors of 
Brandenburg and Mayence, and the princes of Bruns- 
wick. 

2. The League of Torgau (1526) — made up of the 
Protestant princes led by the Elector of Saxony and 
the Landgrave of Hesse. 

3. The first Diet of Speyer (1526) decides that the 
religion of each German state is to be determined by 
its ruler until a general council settles the question 
raised. 
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4. Both parties hope for union. Luther's ideas and 
those of his enemies. Continuance of religious divi- 
sion. New sects in Germany — Zwinglians and Ana- 
baptists. 

5. The second Diet of Speyer (1529), by command of 
the emperor, orders the Edict of Worms to be 
enforced, the Mass to be respected, and no one 
prevented from attending Mass. 

6. Protest of the Lutheran minority in the diet signed 
by several princes and fourteen imperial towns. Sub- 
stance of the protest of Speyer. Origin of the name 
Protestants. 

(3) Charles V and the Diet of Augsburg (1530). 

1. The politics of the period. Rivalry of France and 
the Hapsburgs leads to a series of wars. Success of 
Charles V. 

2. Attempt of Charles to settle the religious questions 
at Augsburg in 1530, 

{a) The drawing-up of the Augsburg Confession 
by Melanchthon. Its character and contents. 
Lack of criticism in regard to the organization 
of the Church. 

(^) Answer of the Catholic theologians to the Con- 
fession. Charles V*s view in the matter and his 
command to the Protestants. Promise of a 
general council of the Church. 

(4) Protestantism and Catholicism in Germany (1530 to 1555). 

1. Formation by the Protestant princes of the League 
of Schmalkalden (15 30-1 5 3 1 ) for defense against the 
Catholics. 

2. Religious war in Germany delayed by the Turkish 
invasion of Eastern Europe and the emperor's ab- 
sence from Germany. Lutherans not molested for 
fifteen years. 

3. Death of Luther (1546). Beginning of the Schmal- 
kaldic war (i 546-1 552) between the emperor and the 
princes of the league. 

4. Successes of the Catholics under Maurice of Saxony 
— Miihlberg (1547) and the capture of the Protes- 
tant leaders. Spanish policy of Charles V in Ger- 
many. 
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5. Abandonment of the Catholic cause by Maurice of 
Saxony and successful revolt of the Protestants. The 
Peace of Passau (1552) followed by the Religious 
Peace of Augsburg (1555). 

{a) Princes, free cities, and imperial knights to be 
allowed to choose between Roman Catholi- 
cism and Lutheranism. 

(b) Property of ecclesiastical princes who become 
Lutherans to revert to the Roman Church. 

(c) Every one required to subscribe to the religion 
of his particular state, or emigrate. 

6. Adoption of the principle of having the ruler deter- 
mine the ' religion of his subjects — a compromise 
between mediaeval solidarity in religion and modem 
freedom and toleration. 

7. Noteworthy weaknesses in the religious settlement of 

1555. 

(a) Only Lutheran Protestants recognized by its 

terms. 
{p) Impossibility of enforcing the clause in regard 

to ecclesiastical property. 



B. References. 

(i) Prescribed — Robinson, Western Europe^ 41 j-420 ; Readings^ 2Z1- 

293- 
(2) Collateral — Adams, European History y 312-315, 329-331. 

Cambridge Modern History, II, 174-197, 210-218, 246- 

279. 
Duruy, History of Modern Times ^ 166-171. 
Fisher, The Reformation^ 156-169. 
Harding, Mediaval and Modern History^ 293-299. 
Hausser, Period of the Reformation^ 92-105, 226-240. 
Henderson, Short History of Germany ^ I, 314-394. 
Johnson, Europe in the Sixteenth Century ^ 178-180, 

196-204, 210-213, 220-249. 
Lindsay, Reformation, I, 95-113, 326-347* 359-399- 
Myers, The Modern Age, 43-46, 54-57» 73-75' 
Robinson, Readings in European History, II, 94-1 1 7. 
Schwill, Modern Europe, 38-46 ; new ed. 74-84. 
Seebohm, Era of the Protestant Revolution, 140- 1 60, 

166-171. 
Walker, The Reformation, 129-146, 18 1-2 16. 
Whitcomb, Modern Europe, 59-63. 
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Review Questions on Topics VII-XII of the Outline. 

VII AND VIII. 

i) Why does the Protestant revolt of the early sixteenth century assume 
such importance in modern history ? 

2) Describe the political and social condition of Germany just previous to 
the Lutheran revolt. What classes were especially discontented, and 
why? 

3) Name and comment on four important characteristics which serve to 
explain the Protestant revolt in Germany. 

4) Give an account of the rise and spread of humanism among the Ger- 
mans, and discuss the influence of the humanists on the movement for 
reform. 

5) Describe the life and work of Erasmus of Rotterdam, paying especial 
attention to his ideas of true religion and his attacks on the Church. 

6) How is the discontent in Germany with papal policy expressed in the 
literature of the country ? 

7) What are some of the chief sources of information for conditions in 
Germany at this time ? 



IX AND X. 

i) Give a sketch of Luther's life, noting the important steps in his career 
without detailed descriptions. 

2) Discuss the doctrine of indulgences as regards its foundation, nature, 
extension, and abuse. What new doctrine did Luther set forth in 
opposition to the old one of good works ? 

3) Compare and contrast Luther and Erasmus as reformers, noting differ- 
ences of ideas and temperament. How do you account for the exist- 
ence of such differences ? 

4) Discuss Luther's three primary works and their e£Fect. 



XI AND XII. 

i) Enumerate the reform parties in Germany in 1522 and 1523 and discuss 
the aims and ideas of each. 

2) Give an account of the fanatical elements in the Protestant revolt in 
Germany, paying especial attention to the peasants. 

3) Discuss the attempts at compromise in Germany between 1521 and 
1555. What were the weaknesses of the final agreement ? 

4) Explain or comment on (a) Zwickau prophets ; (d) F^ranz von Sick- 
ingen; (c) Schmalkaldic League; (^) Miihlberg. 
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XIII. The Protestant Revolt in Switzerland. Zwingli and 

Calvin. 

A, Outline. 

(i) The origin of the Swiss Confederation ; the forest cantons. 

1 . Switzerland, led by the three forest cantons, success- 
fully defends its liberties against encroachments by 
the Hapsburgs and Charles the Bold. 

2. A confederation of a loose character is formed, and 
finally, in 1499, Switzerland becomes independent 
from the empire. 

(2) Ulrich Zwingli (1484-1531) leads a revolt against the 

Church independent of the Lutheran movement. 

1 . Zwingli*s attack on the abuses in the Church, and the 
traffic in Swiss soldiers. His relation to the Lutheran 
movement. 

2. Zwingli's reforms at Zurich and other towns in 
Switzerland lead to separation from Rome and reli- 
gious division. 

3. The religious civil wars ; Kappel(i53i). Switzerland 
remains divided in religion after death of Zwingli. 

(3) John Calvin (1509-1564) and the founding of the Presby- 

terian Church. 

1. The Institutes of Christianity^ Calvin's great theo- 
logical work. The doctrine of predestination. 

2. Calvin's work at Geneva. His services to Protes- 
tantism. Calvinism in France and Scotland. 

3. Importance of Calvin in the history of modem 
religion. 

B. References. 

(i) Prescribed — Robinson, Western Europe^ ^21-^26 \ Readings^ 294- 

301. 
(2) Collateral — Bourne, Mediceval and Modern History^ 148, 192, 193, 
196, 197. 
Cambridge Modem History, Vol. II, Chs. X, XI. 
Duruy, Modern Times^ 174-177, 184-188. 
Fisher, The Reformation^ 136-156, 192-241. 
Hausser, Period 0/ the Reformation^ 125-142, 241-255. 
Jackson, Zwingli^ Introd. Ch. and Ch. XVI. 
Janssen, History of the German People y V, 1 27-165. 
Lindsay, Reformation^ II, 21-52, 61-135. 
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Pennsylvania Translations and Reprints^ III, No. 3. 
Robinson, ^^a</m^j- in European History y II, 11 8- 134. 
Schwill, Modern Europe^ 47-53 ; new ed. 85-97. 
Seebohm, Era of the Protestant Revolution^ 159-162, 

195-198. 
Walker, The Reformation^ 147-180, 225-276. 



XIV. The English Reformation. 

A, Outline, 

(i) The gradual revolt of England from the Church primarily 
political and not religious. 

1 . The preliminary work of the scholars : Colet, More, 
Erasmus. The New Learning in England. More*s 
Utopia, Erasmus in England. 

2. Cardinal Wolsey and his peace policy. The princi- 
ple of ** balance of power." 

3. Henry Vlirs divorce from Catherine of Aragon leads 
to the fall of Wolsey and a revolt from Rome. 

{a) Pope's refusal to divorce Henry. Fall of Wol- 
sey in consequence (1530). 

(p) By various acts of Parliament Henry becomes 
head of the English Church and the Church 
of England becomes independent of the Pope. 
No important changes in doctrine. 

(2) Henry's despotic government shown in his treatment of Sir 

Thomas More, in the dissolution of the monasteries, and 
in the destruction of shrines and images. 

(3) Henry VIIFs marriages in relation to the history of the time. 

His three children and the succession to the crown. 

(4) England becomes Protestant under Edward VI (1547-15 5 8). 

1. Importation of Protestant teachers from the conti- 
nent. The iconoclasts in England. The Book of 
Common Prayer and the Articles of Faith, 

2 . Extreme character of changes made offend the people. 
Selfish aims of Edward's ministers. Discredit brought 
on Protestantism. 

(5) Queen Mary (155 3- 155 8) and the Catholic reaction. 

I. Her marriage with Philip of Spain and its conse- 
quences. Philip barred from the government and 
succession. 
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2.- The Kneeling Parliament of 1554 and the reconcil- 
iation with the Pope. Possessions of clergy not 
restored. 

3. Persecution of Protestants in Mary's later years. The 
martyrdom of Bishops Latimer and Ridley at Oxford. 

4. Failure of Mary's plans to stamp out Protestantism 
and restore Catholicism. 

B, References, 
(i) Prescribed — Robinson, Western Europe^ 426-436; Readings^ 301- 

314. 
(2) Collateral — Andrews, History of England^ 246-284. 

Cambridge Modem History, I, 491, 492; II, 416- 

559. 
Cheyney, Short History of England^ 286-328. 
Coman and Kendall, History of England^ 222-244. 
Duruy, History of Modern Times^ 180-184. 
Fisher, History of the Reformation^ 316-384. 
Green, Short History of the English People, 303-420. 
Hausser, Period of the Reformation, 163-178, 560-602. 
Myers, The Modern Age, 94-1 1 5. 
Pennsylvania Translations and Reprints, I, No. I. 
Robinson, Readings in European History, II, I35-I55. 
Schwill, Modern Europe, 63-85 ; new ed. 1 19- 141. 
Seebohm, Era of the Protestant Revolution, 167-193. 
Smith (Goldwin), The United Kingdom, I, 301-366. 
Terry, History of England, 5 1 2-586. 
Walker, The Reformation, 308-312. 



XV. The Catholic Reformation and its Agents. 

A, Outline, 

(i) The Catholic reformation and its^ three agents, — the Council 

of Trent, the Society of Jesus, and several secular princes, 

Philip II of Spain in particular. 
(2) The Council of Trent (1545-15 63). Its character and work. 

1. Composition of the council. The German Protestants 
do not attend. 

2. The doctrinal work of the council simply a reenforce- 
ment of the old creed, e.g. the doctrines of good 
works, and the seven sacraments. The Vulgate, and 
the Catholic Church the sole authority for the inter- 
pretation of the Bible. 

3. The reform measures of the council. Removal of 
abuses. Educational improvements. 
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(3) The Society of Jesus, or Jesuit order. 

1. Ignatius Loyola (i 491-155 6), the founder of^ 
Jesuits. 

(a) His early life and purpose in founding the 
order. Stories of the first Jesuits. 

(b) The order founded in 1534. Papal sanction 
given in 1540. Rapid growth in the sixteenth 
century. 

2. Features of the order of especial importance. 

{a) Its splendid organization and rigid discipline. 
The general and his powers. Perfect obe- 
dience to superiors. Objects and methods of 
Jesuits. 

(b) Missions and explorations to remote parts of 
the world. St. Francis Xavier. The Jesuits in 
America. 

3. Results from the work of the Jesuits. They reclaimed 
much of Southern Germany and Austria for Rome 
and checked the growth of Protestanism. 

4. Accusations of unscrupulousness against the Jesuits. 
Decline and gradual abolition of the order (1773). 
Restored in 1814. 

(4) The work of Charles V*s son, Philip II of Spain, for the 

Catholic cause. 

1. Division of the Hapsburg possessions between Ger- 
man and Spanish princes at abdication of Charles V 
(1555-155 6). Charles V*s attitude towards Protes- 
tantism. 

2. Philip IPs fervent desire to stamp out Protestantism. 
His use of the Inquisition and other methods of 
suppression. His great financial, military, and naval 
resources. 

B, References, 

(i) Prescribed — Robinson, Western Europe, 437-445; /headings, 315- 

323. 
(2) Collateral — Cambridge Modem History, II, 639-689; III, 475- 

525- 
Duniy, History of Modern Times, 189-200. 
Fisher, History of the Reformation, Ch. XI. 
Ilausser, Period of the Reformation, Chs. XIX, XX. 
Henderson, Short History of Germany, Vol. I, Ch. XVI. 
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Johnson, Europe in the Sixteenth Century y 261-27 1. 
Lindsay, Reformation^ II, 525-611. 
Lodge, Modern Europe^ Ch. VII. 
Myers, The Modern Age^ 49-57, 77-85. 
Robinson, Readings in European History ^ II, 1 56-1 71. 
Schwill, Modern Europe, 53-5^ ; new ed. 97-106. 
Seebohm, Era of the Protestant Revolution, 205-214. 
Symonds, Short History of the Renaissance, Ch. XIV. 
Walker, The Reformation, Ch. IX. 
Ward, The Counter Reformation (Epochs of Church 
History). 



XVL Religious Wars in the Netherlands and France. 
A, Outline, 



^(i) The struggle for religious and political freedom in the 
Netherlands. 

1 . Characteristics of the Netherlands — great commer- 
cial cities. Government under Charles V. 

2. Philip IPs harsh attitude toward the Netherlands. 
Regency of the Duchess of Parma. 

3. The Inquisition in the Netherlands under Charles V 
and Philip II. The protests and rebellious acts of the 
Protestants and " Beggars.'' 

4. Alva and the Council of Blood (1567-15 73). The 
Netherlands under military control. Numerous exe- 
cutions. Resistance of William of Orange and the 
" Sea Beggars." 

5. Alva's oppression causes further revolt. " The Span- 
ish Fury '* and its results. The union of Utrecht 
(1579). Assassination of William of Orange (1584). 
6. The United Provinces gain their independence with 
the aid of the English. Independence acknowledged 
by Spain in 1648. 
(2) The religious and civil wars in France (1562-1589). 

1. The beginnings of Protestantism in France. I^fevre 
(1450-15 3 7) and the first French Bible. 

2. Persecution under Francis I (15 15-1547) and Henry 
II (1547-1559). Alliance of France with the German 
Protestants. 
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The period of the civil wars. The parties in the 
struggle. 

(a) The Guises, extreme Catholics and supporters 
of the policy of persecution. 

(b) The Bourbons, who ally themselves with the 
Huguenots in opposition to the Guise influence. 

(c) The court party under the leadership of 
Catherine de Medici, the queen mother, holds 
the balance between the Catholics and the 
Huguenots. 

Chief features of the wars. 

(a) The massacre of Vassy, which opens the war 
(1562), and the first stage of hostilities to 1 5 70. 
The Peace of St. Germain. 

(b) Coligny's plan for a national war against Spain 
is frustrated by the massacre of St. Bartholo- 
mew's Day (1572). Renewal of civil war. 

{c) The question of the succession and the war of 
the three Henrys (15 85-1 589). Triumph of 
Henry of Navarre in 1589. 



B. References, 

(i) Prescribed — Robinson, Western Europe^ 446-456; Readings^ 323- 

332. 
(2) Collateral — Adams, European History, 334-338» 341-343- 

Bourne, Mediaeval and Modern History, 21 1-2 16. 
Cambridge Modem History, Vol. Ill, The Age of 

Religious Wars, Chs. I, VI, VII. 
Duruy, Modern Times, 201-21 1, 218-235. 
Harding, Mediaval and Modern History , 308-311, 

323-330- 
Hausser, Period of the Reformation, Chs. XXI-XXX. 
Johnson, European History, Chs. VIII, IX. 
Lodge, Modern Europe, 1 01-125. 
Myers, Modern Age, 133-169. 

Robinson, Readings in European History, II, 1 71-199. 
Schwill, Modern Europe, 100-133; new ed. 157-194. 
West, Modern History, 241-248. 
Whitcomb, Modern Europe, 65-69, 71-74. 
For more advanced reading see Robinson's Readings (abridged edition), 
338, 339- 
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XVII. France, England, and Spain at the Close of the 

Sdcteenth Century. 

A. Outline, 

(i) Beginning of the Bourbon monarchy in France. Henry IV 
(1589-1610) and Louis XIII (1610-1643). 

1. The new king becomes a Cathblic in order to secure 
Paris (1593), but issues the Edict of Nantes (1598) 
granting limited toleration and special privileges to 
the Huguenots. Later effects of this concession. 

2. Able and enlightened administration of the Due de 
Sully. His economic reforms. The good government 
of Henry IV and Sully cut short by the assassination 
of the former and the retirement of the latter. Sully*s 
Memoirs. 

3. Louis XIII and the regency of Marie de Medici. 
Appearance and rise to power of the great ecclesias- 
tical statesman. Cardinal Richelieu. 

(2) Success of the Protestant cause in England under Elizabeth 
( 1 5 5 8-1 603) . Maintenance of domestic peace and success- 
ful resistance against Spanish aggression. 

1. The new queen restores the Protestant service and 
the Prayer Book with some modifications. Retains 
old Church organization. The Church of England a 
compromise between old and new. 

2. English Protestantism threatened from the north by 
Mary Queen of Scots. Knox and the Scottish 
Reformed Church (Presbyterian). 

{a) Mary Stuart becomes the hope of the Catho- 
lics. Her return to Scotland and relations 
with Philip II and the Guises. 

(^) Mary^s career in Scotland, which finally leads to 
her abdication and flight to England, in 1568, 
where she is held a prisoner by Elizabeth. 

3. Catholic plots and plans against Elizabeth. 

(a) The Catholic rising in the north of England 
(1569) and the plans to depose Elizabeth fail, 
because no aid is received from the French 
and Spanish monarchs, who are busy with 
internal affairs and wars. Attacks on Spain by 
English seamen. 
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(d) The attempt to make Ireland a Catholic base 
of attack on England is frustrated by Eliza- 
beth's officials there. Bad condition of Ireland 
under the Tudors. 

(r) The execution of Mary Queen of Scots (1587) 
takes place as a result of continued Catholic 
plots against Elizabeth's life. 

(d) Defeat of the Spanish Armada (1588) puts an 
end to the danger to England from Spain and 
gives England the control of the seas. 
(3) Concluding survey of the reign of Philip II. Decline of 
Spanish power. 

1 . Hopeful outlook for the Catholic cause at the open- 
ing of his reign. Strong forces arrayed on the side 
of Spain and the old Church. 

2. The outcome of Philip's policy not successful in spite 
of his resources. Victories of Protestantism in the 
northern half of Europe. 

3. Decline of Spain after the sixteenth century largely 
due to. bad domestic policy. The expulsion of the 
Moors a grave mistake. Spain rapidly sinks to the 
position of a second-class power. 



B, References. 

(i) Prescribed — Robinson, Western Europe^ 457-464; Readings, 332- 

337. 
(2) Collateral — Adams, European History, 338-344. 

, Growth of French Nation, 160-189. 

Bourne, Mediceval and Modern History, 216-230. 
Cambridge Modem History, Vol. III,Chs.VIII-X, XX. 
Duruy, Modern Times, 21 1-2 18, 231-258. 

, History of France, 365-388. 

Green, Short History of the English People, 369-420. 
Harding, Mediaval and Modern History, 31 1-320. 
Lindsay, Reformation, II, 217-223, 274-314, 385-420. 
Myers, The Modern Age, 1 16-129, 169-174. 
Robinson, Readings in European History, II, 183-199. 
Schwill, Modern Europe, 86-99, ^ 33-^40 » i^ew ed. 107- 

118, 1 41-156, 195-202. 
Wakeman, Ascendancy of France, Ch. II. 
Walker, The Reformation, 312-334, 432-439. 
West, Modern History, 244-250. 
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XVIII. The Thirty Years' War (1618-1648). 
A. Outline, 

(i) Causes and preliminaries of the Thirty Years' War. 

1. Weaknesses of the Peace of Augsburg: {a) exclu- 
sion of Calvinists from toleration ; (^) unsatisfactory 
statement as to Church lands. 

2. Spread of Protestantism in the lands of Catholic 
princes. Bohemia especially affected. Successful 
work of the Jesuits in counteracting Protestantism. 

3. Formation of the Protestant Union and the Catholic 
League as results of the affair at Donatiworth 
(1607-1608). 

(2) The first or Bohemian period of the war (i 618-1623). 

1. Immediate cause — Protestant Bohemia revolts 
because the Hapsburgs break the agreement of 
1609 as to religion. The " defenestration " at Prague. 

2. The revolt fails. Frederick, elector of the Palatinate, 
who was chosen king of Bohemia, is defeated at 
White Hill (1620) by the army of the Catholic 
League. 

3. Frederick loses not only Bohemia but also the east- 
em portion of the Palatinate, which, with the title 
of elector, is bestowed by the Emperor Ferdinand 
on Maximilian of Bavaria. 

(3) The second or Danish period (1625-162 9). 

1. Serious character of the situation. Christian IV of 
Denmark invades Germany as an ally of the Protes- 
tants, is defeated by Wallenstein, the new Catholic 
general, and makes peace (1629). 

2. The Edict of Restitution (1629) and its terms. The 
dismissal of Wallenstein through the influence of the 
Catholic League. 

(4) The third or Swedish period (i 630-1 635). 

I. The Scandinavian countries and their history. 

(a) Denmark, Norway, and Sweden united by the 

Union of Calmar (1397). 
(^) Sweden gains independence and prestige under 

Gustavus Vasa (1523-15 60). Introduction of 

Protestantism. 
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2. Gustavus Adolphus (i 594-1 632) invades Gfermany 
for religious and political reasons, — to support Prot- 
estantism and to extend his dominions around the 
Baltic. His reception in Germany. Siege and sack 
of Magdeburg by Catholics. 

3. The Swedes successful at Breitenfeld (1631). Reap- 
pointment of Wallenstein. Death of Gustavus at 
Liitzen {1632). The murder of Wallenstein (1634). 
Swedish defeat at Nordlingen (1634) and the defec- 
tion of Saxony. Apparent end of the struggle. 

(5) The fourth or Swedish- French period (1635-1648). 

1. Catholic France under Richelieu now aids the Ger- 
man Protestants in order to gain territory at the 
expense of the Austrian and Spanish Hapsburgs. 

2. Richelieu's plans in regard to the Thirty Years* War, 
and how they were in the main successful. French- 
Spanish relations after 1624. Progress of the war 
in Germany (i 635-1 644). Victories of Cond6 and 
Turenne. 

(6) The ending of the great struggle. 

I. Provisions of the treaties of Westphalia (1648) con- 
cerning {a) religious toleration ; (b) lands held by 
Protestant princes; {c) the states of Germany; 
{d) the land cessions to Sweden and France ; 
(e) independence of the United Netherlands and of 
Switzerland. 

(7) Disastrous results of the war for Germany in the destruction 

of villages, depopulation, and general exhaustion of the 
German states. Power of the electorate of Brandenburg 
(Prussia) one hopeful sign for the future. 

B, References. 

(i) Prescribed — Robinson, Western Europe^ 465-474 ; Readings^ 340- 

348. 
(2) Collateral — Adams, European History y 344-355. 

Bourne, Mediceval and Modern History ^ 231-237. 
Bryce, Holy Roman Empire (revised edition), 384-395. 
Cambridge Modern Histoiy, Vol. IV, The Thirty 

Years* War (see Contents). 
Duruy, History of Modern Times, 267-285. 
Dyer and Hassall, Modern Europe, III, 152-157, 184- 
208,253-311,335-352. 
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Gardiner, The Thirty Years' War (Epochs). 
Gindely. The Thirty Years' War, Vol. I, Chs. I, VI; 

Vol. II, Chs. IV, V, XI. 
Harding, Mediaval and Modern History, 330-345. 
Hausser, Period of the Reformation, Chs. XXX-XL. 
Henderson, Short History of Germany, Vol. I, Chs. 

XVII, XVIII. 
Lewis, History of Germany, 402-455. 
Lodge, Modern Europe, Ch. X. 
Myers, The Modern Age, 1 76-191. 
Robinson, Readings in European History, II, 200-218. 
Schwill, Modern Europe, 141-160; new ed. 203-227. 
Tuttle, History of Prussia, I, 1 10-169. 
Wakeman, Ascendancy of France, 52-128. 
Walker, The Reformation, 439-460. 
West, Modern History, 250-253. 
Whitcomb, Modern Europe, 97-105. 



Review Questions on Topics XIII-XVIII of the Outline. 



XIII and XIV. 

(i) Give an account of the origin and history of the Swiss Confederation 
• to 1499. 

(2) Sketch the career of Zwingli. What reasons can you assign for the 
small influence of Zwinglianism as compared to Lutheranism and 
Calvinism > 

(3) Discuss the life and work of Calvin. Of what great modem church 
was he founder and what were his chief doctrinal views t 

(4) How was the w^ay prepared for the Protestant revolt in England? 
How did the English movement differ from the German and Swiss 
revolts ? 



XV, XVI, and xvii. 

(i) How and when did the Catholic Reformation begin? Is it right to 
call this movement the "Counter Reformation" or the "Catholic 
Reaction ** ? 

(2) Mention the chief agents of reform and revival on the Catholic side, 
and give an account of the work of any of these agents. 

(3) Deal with one or more of the following topics : 

{(C) The private and public character and the dis]>osition of Philip II. 

it}) The revolt of the Netherlands from Spain and its results. 
c) The religious-political wars in France and the change of dynasty. 
How long did the new dynasty hold f>ower ? 
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(i) Why is the Thirty Years' War one of the great landmarks of moidem 
history from {a) the religious standpoint and {d) the political stand- 
point? 

(2) Outline the causes, chief events with dates, and most important results 
of the war. 

(3) Name the chief leaders on each side in the different periods, and tell 
something of the part each played. 

(4) Discuss the provisions of the great Treaty of W estphalia and discuss 
its historical significance. 

(5) What power in Germany emerged from the struggle with greater 
strength than before, and how is this power connected with the later 
history of Germany ? 
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XIX. The Early Stuarts and Parliament in England. 

A, Outline. 

(i) The question of an absolute or a limited monarchy in Eng- 
land. Absolute monarchy on the continent of Europe. 
Importance of the triumph of constitutional monarchy in 
England. 

(2) James I (1603-1625), the first of the English Stuarts. 

1. His belief in the "divine right of kings" causes 
trouble. His opinion as expressed in The Law of 
Free Monarchies. 

2. His foreign policy a failure through lack of consist- 
ency. Relations with the German Protestants and 
with Spain. 

3. Literature of the time of Elizabeth and James I. 
Shakespeare (15 64-1 6 16) and his works. Francis 
Bacon as a scientist. King James' version of the 
Bible. 

(3) Charles I (i 625-1 649), and the struggle with Parliament. 

1. Character of the new king. His favorite, the Duke 
of Buckingham. Unsuccessful wars against France 
and Spain. 

2. Charles' exactions in the shape of forced loans, and 
other arbitrary acts, rouse Parliament so that he is 
forced to grant the Petition of Right (1628). Con- 
tents of this document. 

3. Religious differences between Charles and the Com- 
mons render the situation more serious. Dissolution 
of Parliament (1629). Imprisonment of several lead- 
ing members. 

(4) Charles* personal government (i 629-1 640). Influence of 

Laud and Wentworth. 

1. Financial exactions of various sorts. Tax of "ship 
money.'* John Hampden's case. 

2. Religious affdirs. Laud made Archbishop of Canter- 
bury (1633). He tries to force conformity. The 
opposition of the Puritans, Presbyterians, and Inde- 
pendents. The Pilgrim Fathers and emigration to 
America (1620). New England Congregationalism. 

(5) The Long Parliament and its reforms. 
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1. Parliament summoned by Charles because he needed 
money to carry on a war against the Scotch Presby- 
terians. The "Bishops' Wars" and the National 
Covenant in Scotland (1638-1639). Other measures. 

2. The acts of the Long Parliament. Execution of 
Strafford and imprisonment of Laud. The Triennial 
Bill. The Grand Remonstrance. 

3. The attempt of the king to arrest five of the leading 
members of Parliament in January of 1642 makes a 
civil war inevitable. 

B. References. 

(i) Prescribed — Robinson, Western Europe^ 475-485; Readings^ 349- 

355. 
(2) Collateral — Adams, European History ^ 357-360, 530-535. 

Andrews, History of England^ 329-361. 

Cheyney, Short History of England^ 383-441. 

Duruy, History of Modern Timesy 286-298. 

Gardiner, Student^ s History of England^ 481-536. 

, The First Two Stuarts and the Puritan Revo- 
lution (Epochs). 

Green, Short History of the English People ^ 474-547- 

Harding, Mediaval and Modern History^ 368-374. 

Myers, The Modern Age^ 224-239. 

Robinson, Readings in European History ^ II, 218-239. 

Schwill, Modern Europe^ 163-178; new ed. 231-250. 

Terry, History of England^ 618-680. 

West, Modern History ^ 259-272. 



XX. The Civil War in England and its Results. 

The Stuart Restoration and the Revolution 

OF 1688. 

A. Outline, 

(1) Thebeginningof the Civil War (1642). Cavaliers and Round- 
heads. Rise of Oliver Cromwell; 

1 . Charles' acts lead to civil war. Cavaliers and Round- 
heads, — composition of opposing forces. Oliver 
Cromwell (b. 1599). Course of the struggle. 

2. Ultimate defeat of Royalists. Pride's Purge. Exe- 
cution of Charles (1649) ^^^ ^^s effect. 
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(2) The Commonwealth (1649-1653) and Protectorate (1653- 

1660). Oliver Cromwell in power. 

1. The Rump Parliament proclaims England a republic. 
Cromwell, as head of the army, the real ruler. His 
position in England. 

2. Ireland and Scotland subdued (1650-165 2) by 
Cromwell and his lieutenants. Cruel measures of 
subjection in Ireland. Defeat of the Scottish army 
at Dunbar (1650). CromwelPs last great victory at 
Worcester (165 1). 

3. The Navigation Act (1651) leads to a commercial 
war with Holland of an indecisive character. 

4. Cromwell summarily dissolves the Long Parliament 
(1653) and is made Lord Protector by the Barebone 
or Nominated Parliament (December, 1653). 

5. The Protectorate. Failure to organize successful 
home government. Cromwell's successful foreign 
policy. Dunkirk and Jamaica acquired. Relations 
of Cromwell and Louis XIV. 

6. Death of Cromwell (1658). His character and work. 
His last prayer. 

7. Collapse of the Protectorate under Richard Crom- 
well (1658-1660). Restoration of order by General 
Monk. 

(3) Charles II (1660-1685). The Stuart restoration. 

1. The restoration. Return of Charles II as king in 
1660. The Convention Parliament., 

2. Character of Charles II. Able, but licentious and 
unscrupulous. Reaction against Puritanism. 

3. Religious affairs. Persecution of Dissenters by the 
• Cavalier Parliament. 

(a) The Act of Uniformity (1662) forces the dis- 
senting ministers to either conform or leave 
their positions. 

{b) Contest between Charles II and Parliament. 
His liberal measures are met by the Conven- 
ticle Act (1664) and the Test Act (1673), 
aimed against the Dissenters and the Catholics 
respectively. 

4. War with Holland. English conquests in America 
(New York). Peace made in 1667. 
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5- Relations of Charles II with Louis XIV of France. 

England in a secret alliance against Holland by the 

Treaty of Dover (1670). 
6. Successful resistance to France on the part of William 

of Orange. Peace (1674) ^^^ loiter alliance between 

England and Holland. 
(4) James II (i 685-1 688). The Glorious Revolution. 

1. The impolitic acts of the Roman Catholic king, James 
II, bring on the Revolution of 1688 whereby the 
crown is transferred to the Prince of Orange and his 
wife, William III (1688-1702) and Mary II (1688- 
1694). 

2. By the Declaration of Rights (1688) the contentions 
of Parliament are granted by the English monarch, 
and English constitutional liberties as set forth in 
the Magna Carta and the Petition of Right are 
confirmed. 



B, References. 

(i) Prescribed — Robinson, Western Europe^ ^^-^^^\ Readings^ 'T^t^v^- 

370. 
(2) Collateral — Adams, European History, 359-363, 375, 376, 535-537. 
Andrews, History of England, 361-412. 
Cheyney, Short History of England, 441-514. 
Duruy, History of Modern Times, 298-310, 349-355. 
Gardiner, Student's History of England, Chs. XXXV- 
XLI. 
* Green, Short History of the English People, Ch. VIII, 
sect. 8; Ch. IX, sects. 1-7. 
Harding, Mediarval and Modern History, 374-385. 
Myers, The Modern Age, 239-264. 
Robinson, Readings in European History i II, 239-263. 
Schwill, Modern Europe, 178-199; new ed. 250-273. 
Terry, History of England, Bk. Ill, Chs. IV- VIII. 
West, Modern History, 272-277. 
Additional reading in the biographies of Cromwell by Carlyle, Gardiner, 
Firth, Morley, Harrison, Roosevelt, etc.; also in the English Dictionary 
of National Biography and the larger encyclopedias under the names of 
chief characters. 
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XXI. Richelieu and Mazarin. France under Louis XIV. 
A. Outline, 

(i) Condition of France at the accession of Louis XIV. 

1. Reestablishment of royal authority in France by 
Henry IV and later by Cardinal Richelieu. The 
suppression of the Huguenots and nobles. 

2. Work of Cardinal Mazarin to 1661. Favorable 
political position of France and her strength in 
international affairs after the Thirty Years' War. 

3. Continuation of the work of Richelieu and Mazarin 
by Louis XIV. Development of a more absolute 
monarchy. The court at Versailles as the model for 
Europe. Ascendancy of France in European affairs. 

(2) The theory of the divine right of kings in France and England. 

1. Substance of the theory. Absolute obedience to 
rulers inculcated. Rebellion unholy and illegal. 

2. Advantages possessed by Louis XIV over James I of 
England : {a} English nation constitutionally averse 
to absolutism and French inclined to submit to it ; 
{b) Louis XIV a kingly figure and a ruler of great 
ability and energy as compared with James I. Louis* 
view of kingship. 

(3) Louis XIV as the Great Monarch of France. 

1. The king's palace and the court life at Versailles. 
The enormous cost to the nation of the royal palaces. 
Dependence of the nobility on the king. 

2. Colbert (1662-1683) reforms the financial adminis- 
tration and encourages commerce and industry. 
Policy of protection and paternalism. 

3. Art, literature, and the development of the French 
language in the age of Louis XIV. 

{a) Great literary figures of the age — Moliere, 
Comeille, Racine, and others. The letters of 
Madame de S^vignd and the memoirs of Saint- 
Simon. 

(p) The French Academy — founded by Richelieu 
and encouraged by Colbert. The Journal des 
Savants, The royal library and the general 
promotion of art, literature, and science by 
the government. 
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B, References. 

(i) Prescribed — Robinson, Western Europe^ 495-501; Readings^ 371- 

382. 
(2) Collateral — Adams, European History, 366-370. 

, Growth of the French Nation, 202-2 1 6, 228-233. 

Bourne, Mediceval and Modern History, 237, 254, 262, 

263, 265-267. 
Duruy, History of Modern Times, 311-338, 365-385. 
Harding, Mediceval and Modern History, 342-345, 347- 

351- 
Lodge, Modern Europe, 152-169, 216-218. 
Myers, The Modern Age, 173-176, 200-204. 
Perkins, France under the Regency, 164-207. 
Robinson, Readings in European History, II, 268-287. 
Robinson and Beard, Modern Europe, I, 5-13. 
Schwill, Modern Europe, new ed. 274-278. 
Wakeman, Ascendancy of France, 184-2P5. 
Whitcomb, Modern Europe^ 90-96, 105-1 11. 



XXII. Louis XIV's Great Wars and the Later Events of 

HIS Reign. 
A, Outline, 

(i) The wars of Louis XIV and their results. 

1. Reasons operating against earlier French wars of 
conquest. Louis XIV desires to restore the " natural 
limits " of France. What these were. The work of 
Richelieu and of Mazarin. 

2. The claim of the French king to the Spanish Nether- 
lands (1667-1668). The aggression of Louis in the 
Netherlands and Franche-Comt6 alarms Europe. 
The formation of the Triple Alliance (Holland, Eng- 
land, Sweden) leads to the Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle 
(1668). 

3. The war with Holland (i 672-1678). Desertion of 
Holland by England. Louis after a stubborn contest 
receives Franche-Comt^ by the Peace of Nimwegen 
(1678), but Holland is left intact. 

4. Spread of French influence along the German border. 
Seizure of Strasburg by the French. 

5. The War of the Palatinate (1689-1697). Organization 
of a coalition against France under William of Orange. 
No acquisition of territory by either side. 
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6. The War of the Spanish Succession (1701-1714). 

(a) Philip, grandson of Louis XIV, becomes king 
of Spain and Louis supports the claim. The 
Grand Alliance (1701) (England, Holland, 
and the Empire) is formed to oppose this 
claim. 

(^) Important commanders of the Grand Alliance 
— Marlborough and Prince Eugene of Savoy. 
The war in America. French defeats lead to 
negotiations for peace. 

7. The Treaty of Utrecht (i 7 13). Its effect on the map 
of Europe. 

(a) Provisions concerning the Spanish kingship. 

A Bourbon king, Philip V, but no future 

union of the two crowns. 
(^) Provisions concerning territory. Austrian, 

Dutch, and English gains at the expense of 

France and Spain. 

(2) Louis XIV and the Huguenots. 

1 . Prosperous condition of the Huguenots (" as rich as 
a Huguenot "). Number and importance. 

2. Louis' policy of suppression. Cruelty towards Hugue- 
nots. The Ave Maria test. 

3. ITie revocation of the Edict of Nantes (1685) and 
its effect. Emigration of the Huguenots. 

(3) Close of Louis XIV*s long reign in 17 15. Demoralized con- 

dition of France during the minority of Louis XV (1715- 

1774). 

(4) The development of international law in Europe during the 

seventeenth century. 

1. Constant wars, frequent alliances, and prolonged 
peace negotiations emphasize the need of interna- 
tional law. Important questions needing attention. 

2. The works of Grotius (1625) and Pufendorf (1672) 
mark the beginning of modem international law. 
Effect of these and later works. 

B, References, 

(i) Prescribed — Robinson, Western Europe^ 501-508; Readings^ 382- 

387. 
(2) Collateral — Adams, European History^ 370-383. 

, Grcnuth of the French Nation., 216-228. 
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Duruy, History of Modern Times, 339-348* 355-364. 
Harding, Mediarval and Modern History y 351-366. 
Lx)dge, History of Modern Europe, 169-172, 218-266. 
Myers, The Modern Age, 205-220. 
Perkins, France under the Regency, 164-207, 239-292. 
Robinson, Readings in European History, II, 287-297. 
Robinson and Beard, Modern Europe, I, 14-49. 
Schwill, Modern Europe, 204-214; new ed. 278-288. 
Wakeman, Ascendancy of France, 311-363. 
West, Modern History, 281.-287. 

XXIII. The Rise of Russia as a European Power. 

A. Outline, 

(i) From the fifth to the ninth century the Slavs invade and 
occupy Eastern Europe. Various Slavonic races and 
nations, — Russians, Poles, Bohemians, Moravians, etc. 

(2) Beginnings of Russia. Rurik, the Northman, unites the 

Slavs around Novgorod in 862. Russia by the end of 
the tenth century is Christianized (Greek Church). 

(3) The Tartar invasion (i 243-1 480) makes Russia an Asiatic 

country in customsand institutions, and retards her progress. 

1. Suzerainty of the Great Khan over Russia. 

2. Growth of the power and influence of the princes 
of Moscow. Their relations with the Khans. 

3. Successful revolt of Moscow (1480). Revival of the 
Russian kingdom. The Czar Ivan the Terrible 
(1547). Asiatic influence. 

(4) Peter the Great (i 672-1 725) and the new Russia. 

1 . Peter's introduction of western ideas. His travels in 
Europe (169 7-1 698). Suppression of revolts. Re- 
form measures. 

2. The struggle for territory on the Baltic Sea. 

{a) Founding of St. Petersburg (1703) as an out- 
let to the West. Rivalry with Sweden. 

(^) Charles XII of Sweden. His character and 
his successes over his enemies. Victory over 
Peter the Great at Narva (1700). 

{c) Downfall of Charles XII. Pultowa (1709). 
His wanderings and death (17 18). 

{d) Wars between Russia and Sweden finally result 
in the acquisition of the Baltic provinces by 
Russia. 
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3- Attempt of Russia to secure Black Sea territory un- 
successful on account of strong Turkish opposition. 
(5) Weakness of Peter the Great's immediate successors. Acces- 
sion of the strong ruler, Catherine II (i 762-1 796). Recog- 
nition of Russia as a factor in European politics. 

B, References, 
(i) Prescribed — Robinson, Western Europe^ 509-5^51 Readings^ 388- 

391- 
{2) Collateral — Adams, European History^ 380-392. 

Duniy, History of Modern Times^ 387-400. 
Harding, Mediceval and Modern History ^ 392-399. 
Lodge, Modern Europe, 186, 187, 267-287. 
Morfill, Story of Russia (Nations), Chs. I-VII. 
Motley, Peter the Great, 
Myers, The Modern Age, 273-297. 
Noble, Russia and the Russians, Chs. 1-4. 
Rambaud, The Expansion of Russia, International 

Monthly, II, 211-224. 
Robinson, Readings in European History, 11,301-315 
Robinson and Beard, Modern Europe, I, 50-55. 
Schwill, Modern Europe, 215-229; new ed. 289-301. 
Wakeman, Ascendancy of France, 289-310. 
West, Modern History, 288-290. 
Whitcomb, Modern Europe, 129-135. 

XXIV. Formation and Development of the Kingdom 
OF Prussia. 

A. Outline. 

(i) The HohenzoUems in Brandenburg and the growth of their 
power. Early history of the Electorate of Brandenburg. 

1. Acquisition of the Duchy of Prussia by the Elector of 
Brandenburg in the sixteenth century. Earlier history 
of the duchy. 

2. Elector of Brandenburg becomes king in Prussia 
(1701) by imperial sanction. 

3. Two specially important HohenzoUem rulers. 

{a) The Great Elector (1640-1688). Made Bran- 
denburg a strong power after the Thirty Years' 
War. His part in European affairs. 

(J?) Frederick William I of Prussia (17 13-1740) 
prepared the way for Frederick the Great by 
strengthening the army and government and 
accumulating a large amount of money. 
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(2) Austria, the natural rival of Prussia. Her history since the 

sixteenth century. 
^ I. Acquisition by Hapsburgs of Bohemia and Hungary 
through marriage. 

2. Invasion of Austrian territory by the Turks. History 
of the Ottoman Turks in Europe. Relief of Vienna 
by the king of Poland (1683). 

3. Austrian successes against the Turks. Hapsburgs 
regain Hungary and Transylvania by 1699. 

(3) The War of the Austrian Succession (i 740-1 748). 

1. The arrangement of the Emperor Charles VI for the 
succession of Maria Theresa (Pragmatic Sanction). 

2. Frederick the Great of Prussia (i 740-1 786) begins 
the struggle by seizing Silesia. France and Bavaria 
join Prussia, and England and Holland join Austria. 

3. Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle (1748) — status quo ante 
bellutn save in the case of Silesia. 

(4) Frederick the Great's domestic policy — reforms and improve- 

ments. His interest in literature and his relations with 
Voltaire. His influence on Prussian history. 

(5) The Seven Years' War (i 756-1 763). 

1. Frederick the Great maintains his hold on Silesia. 
Plans of Maria Theresa. 

2. Alliance of European powers against Prussia and 
England. Austria joined by France, Russia, Sweden, 
and Saxony. 

3. Prussian victories in 1757 at Rossbach and Leuthen. 
The Peace of Hubertsburg (1763). 

(6) The situation, weakness, and defective constitution of Poland 

explain the first partition of the country (1772) by Russia, 
Austria, and Prussia. Subsequent partitions (1793 and 

1795)- 

(7) Condition of Prussia at the death of Frederick the Great (i 7 Z(i). 

Her great increase in size and influence as well as resoiu-ces. 

B, References. 
(i) Prescribed ^— Robinson, Western Europe^ 515-522; Readings, 392- 

399- 
(2) Collateral — Adams, European History^ 391-404. 

Duruy, History of Modern TimeSy 409-433. 

Harding, Mediaval and Modern History , 399-408, 414- 

416, 420-424. 
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Henderson, Short History of Germany^ Vol. II, Chs. 

II-V. 
Lewis, History of Germany^ 477-547- 
Lodge, Modern Europe, Chs. XVII-XIX. 
Myers, The Modern Age, 298-310. 
Robinson, Readings in European History, II, 315-328. 
Robinson and Beard, Modern Europe,!, 55-79- 
Schwill, Modern Europe, 230-247 ; new ed. 302-322. 
West, Modern History, 291-298. 
Whitcomb, Modern Europe, 11 7-1 29. 



Review Questions on Topics XIX-XXIV of the Outline. 

XIX AND XX. 

(i) What was the great question fought out in England in the seventeenth 
century, and why was it so important ? 

(2) Discuss the following : divine right of kings ; Petition of Right ; ship 
money ; Long Parliament ; Commonwealth and Protectorate ; Habeas 
Corpus ; Declaration of Rights. 

(3) Was the execution of Charles I justifiable ? Describe his imprisonment 
and trial. 

(4) In what ways was Oliver Cromwell " the most powerful ruler of his 
time " ? Discuss his character and his place in history. 

{5) Give an account of the later Stuarts and of the Revolution of 1688. 

XXI AND XXII. 

(i) What great ministers built up and centralized the absolute monarchy 
in France ? Compare France and England as to absolutist tendencies 
and rulers. 

(2) Sketch the social and economic conditions in France under Louis XIV. 
Who was Colbert and what did he do .? 

(3) Comment on War of the Spanish Succession ; revocation of the Edict 
of Nantes ; Grotius and Pufendorf. 



XXIII AND XXIV. 

(i) Discuss the racial elements that went to make up the later Russian 
empire. 

(2) Summarize the work done by Peter the Great for Russia and indicate 
its significance. 

(3) Trace the development of Hohenzollem power in Northern Germany 
to the time of the creation of the Prussian kingdom. 

(4) Discuss briefly the Turks in Europe; War of the Austrian Succes- 
sion and the Seven Years* War ; the partitions of Poland. 
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XXV. Eighteenth-Century England and the Colonial 
Expansion of Europe. 

A, Outline. 

(i) England lays the foundation of her maritime and commercial 
greatness in the eighteenth century. Founding of her 
colonial empire. 

(2) Two great questions, religious and constitutional, settled by 

the accession of William and Mary. 

(3) Home affairs of England (1702-1727). 

1. Queen Anne (1702-17 14). The union of England 
with Scotland (1707). The Hanoverian succession. 

2. George I (1714-1727). The king and his cabinet. 
Decline of the royal power. Growth of cabinet 
government. 

(4) Foreign affairs ( 1 702-1 748). Isolation of England. 

1. England and the " balance of power " under 
William HI. War of the Spanish Succession. 

2. Peace under Walpole as prime minister (1721-1742). 
Character of Walpole's administration. 

3. England in the War of the Austrian Succession (i 740- 
1748). Causes of her participation. 

4. The story of the " Young Pretender " (Charles Stuart) 
and his invasion of Scotland and England in 1745. 

(5) The struggle for colonial supremacy. France and England in 

America and India. 

1. Colonial supremacy of Spain and Portugal is first 
successfully disputed by Holland in the East Indies. 

2. England and France settle in North America and 
become rivals in the seventeenth century. Growth 
of English colonies in America. 

3. French settlements in Canada and along the Missis- 
sippi Valley. English gains by the Treaty of Utrecht 

(1713). 

4. India before the French and English settled there. 
The Great Mogul at Delhi. English settlements at 
Madras, Calcutta, and Bombay made by the East 
India Company. The French at Pondicherry. 
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B, References, 

(i) Prescribed — Robinson, Western Europe y 523-530; Readings^ 400- 

409. 
(2) Collateral — Adams, European History^ 376-384, 406-418. 
Andrews, History of England^ 425-447. 
Bourne, Mediaval and Modern History^ 274-297. 
Cheyney, Short History of England^ 522-551, 556- 

561. 
Coman and Kendall, History of England^ 369-386, 

408-414. 
Duruy, History of Modern Times ^ 434-441. 
Green, Short History of the English People^ 701-734, 

741-745- 
Harding, Mediaval and Modern History^ 386-390, 

416-417. 
Myers, The Modern Age^ 312-320. 
Robinson, Readings in European History^ II, 331- 

339- 
Robinson and Beard, Modern Europe^ I, 80-95, 'o^" 

114. 
Schwill, Modern Europe, 248-259 ; new ed. 323-326. 



XXVI. The Colonial Wars of the Eighteenth Century. 
A, Outline, 

(i) The French- English wars in America and India. 

1. The Seven Years* War in Europe paralleled by the 
French and Indian War in America (1754-1760). 
Defeat of Braddock but final success of the English 
under Wolfe at Quebec (1759). English naval 
victories. 

2. The French in India. Dupleix plans to expel the 
English. The Sepoys. Appearance of Robert Clive 
and his success against the French in Southern India. 

3. The ** Black Hole of Calcutta." Clive in Bengal and 
his victory at Plassey (175 7). Capture of Pondicherry 
and establishment of English supremacy in India. 

4. English gains by the Treaty of Paris (17 d^ in Europe, 
America, and India. Colonial aspirations of France 
completely destroyed. 
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(2) The American Revolution (i 776-1783). Rise of the United 

' States of America. 

1. Disputes concerning taxation and other questions 
lead to the Declaration of Independence (1776) by 
the Continental Congress of the American colonies. 

2. With the aid of France the Americans are able to 
establish their independence of England (1783). 
Louisiana, however, still in the hands of Spain. 

(3) Results in Europe of wars between 17 13 and 1783. 

1. The rise of Prussia, which became a first-class power 
and in the nineteenth century unified Germany into 
an empire. 

2. The rise of Russia, which, in conjunction with Austria, 
began a policy of aggression at the expense of declin- 
ing Turkey. This leads to the near " Eastern Ques- 
tion " of to-day. 

3. England lost the United States — but the Anglo- 
Saxon race gained supremacy in America and India 
over the French and others. 

4. France under Lx)uis XV (i 715-1774) declines both 
at home and abroad. This explains in part the out- 
break of the French Revolution (1789) and the 
career of Napoleon Bonaparte. 

B, References, 

(i) Prescribed — Robinson, Western Europe^ 5 30-536 1 Readings^ 409- 

411. 
(2) Collateral — Adams, European History^ 4 1 8-42 5. 

Andrews, History of England^ 447-473. 

Bourne, Medieval and Modern History^ 299-307, 

314-319- 
Cheyney, Short History of England ^ 562-574, 585-593. 
Coman and Kendall, History of England^ 388-391, 

414-422. 
Duruy, History of Modern Times ^ 441-456. 
Green, Short History of the English People, 745-786. 
Harding, Medieval and Modern History , 417-426. 
Hassall, The French People, 185-193. 
Robinson, Readings in European History, II, 339-359. 
Robinson and Beard, Modern Europe, I, 95-100, 114- 

121. 
Schwill, Modern Europe, 259-262 ; new ed. 336-340. 
West, Modern History, 301, 302. 
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XXVII. Political and Social Causes of the French 
Revolution. 

A. Outline. 

(i) The ancien regime y the state of France preceding the 
Revolution, is the chief cause of the Revolution. 

1. France not a well-organized state in the eighteenth 
century. Many abuses which needed remedying. 

{a) Differences of customs, laws, and government 

in the various provinces which composed the 

kingdom. 
(^) Lack of commercial unity. Interior customs 

duties hampered trade and commerce greatly. 

Examples of vexatious internal restrictions. 
{c) Inequalities of taxation as illustrated by the 

salt tax, the gabelle. Various districts with 

different taxes. 

2. The privileged classes — the clergy and nobility. 

{a) The nobility were exempt from most taxes, 

especially the tailley and had other important 

privileges. 
{b) Importance of the Church and clergy in 

France, especially in education and the relief 

of the poor. 
(c) Great wealth of the clergy. Exemption of 

Church property from taxation. " Free gifts." 
(d) Church supported by tithes. Political and 

civil disabilities of Protestants in France. 
{e) Worldliness and corruption of higher clergy. 

Hard-working character of the lower clergy. 
(/) Survival of feudal rights and privileges among 

the nobility. Services from peasants to lords. 

3. The unprivileged classes — the third estate. 

(a) Numbered twenty-five million and lived chiefly 
in the country as tillers of the soil. 

(J>) The condition of the French peasant, although 
miserable in many cases, was better in general 
than that of the peasants of other countries. 
Observations of Thomas Jefferson and Arthur 
Young. 
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(c) France had a revolution because of the exist- 
ing popular discontent with social and political 
conditions. 

(2) The despotic power of the king and it§ exercise. 

1. He was absolute in making laws, levying taxes, and 
expending the public revenues. Enormous expendi- 
ture of Louis XV. 

2. He had full power over his subjects, e.g. lettres de 
cachet 

(3) Limitations on the king's power. Other factors in the 

government. 

1. The parlements by means of their protests became 
the champions of French rights and helped prepare 
the way for the Revolution. 

2. Public opinion as shaped by pamphlets and the works 
of the literary men was a check on abuse of power. 
Censorship of the press. 



B, References, 

(i) Prescribed — Robinson, Western Europe^ 537-549; Readings^ 412- 

423. 
(2) Collateral — Adams, Growth of the French Nation^ 258-268. 
Cambridge Modem History, VIII, Chs. II, III. 
Duruy, History of Modern Times ^ 484-501. 

, History of France^ 506-517. 

Harding, Mediceval and Modern History^ 434-437* 

Lecky, French Revolution^ 25-56, 90-110. 

Lowell, Eve of the French Revolution^ 4-69. 

Mathews, French Revolution ^ 1-30, 42-51. 

Morris, French Revolution^ 1-18. 

Myers, The Modern Age^ 339-345- 

Robinson, Readings in European History^ II, 360-380. 

Robinson and Beard, Modern Europe^ 1, 122-150, 203- 

217. 
Schwill, Modern Europe^ new ed. 343-350. 
West, Modern History ^ 303-316. 
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XXVIII. Literary and Governmental Conditions in France 

ON THE Eve of the Revolution. 

A. Outline. 

(i) The work of the Hterary men in France in the eighteenth 
century. 

1. Voltaire (1694--1778) and his importance in Euro- 
pean history. 

{a) His relation to the French Revolution. His 
advocacy of " reason." 

(J>) His wide influence and popularity. Number 
and character of his writings. 

(^ ) His attacks on the Church and desire to crush 
it. He himself a ** deist." 

{d) Weak points in Voltaire's attitude. His in- 
discriminate criticism. Estimate of his work. 

2. Rousseau (17 12-1778). In his famous book, The 
Social Qpntracty he discusses the rights of the 
sovereign people and condemns absolute monarchy. 
Effect of his theories on the later French constitution. 

3. Montesquieu (1689-1755), a great political philoso- 
pher. In his Spirit of Laws he points out the 
superiority of English over French political institu- 
tions through the application of the principle of " the 
separation of powers." 

4. The physiocrats, or the men of the new science of 
political economy. They argue against all govern- 
ment restrictions on trade and manufacture — laissez 

/aire policy. The works of Turgot. 
(2) The reign of Louis XVI from 1774 to 1786 — a struggle 
with finances. 

1. France on the verge of bankruptcy at the accession 
of Louis XVI through the wars and extravagance of 
Louis XV. The heavy taxes not adequate to the 
needs of the government. 

2. The reforms of Turgot as controller general (1774- 
1776). 

(a) He advocates and practices economy, and 
introduces economic reforms. 

(b) Before Turgot is able to carry out ell his plans 
he is removed through court influence. 
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3. Necker as director of finances (i 776-1 781). 

(a) Borrows large amounts to carry on war against 
England on behalf of the United States. 

{b) Publishes a financial report {Compte Rendu) 
which shows the income and expenditures of 
the French monarchy, and which is eagerly 
read. 

4. Calonne, controller general (i 783-1787). By lavish 
expenditures he gains court popularity but brings 
France to the verge of bankruptcy. 

5. Calonne 's report leads to the calling of the Assembly 
of Notables and later of the Estates General, and 
precipitates the Revolution. 

B, References. 

(i) Prescribed — Robinson, Western Europe, 549-557; Readings , 423- 

429. 
(2) Collateral — Adams, Growth of the French Nation, 268-272. 

, European History, 427-431. 

Bourne, Medurval and Modern History, 312-314, 321- 

323. 
Cambridge Modern History, Vol. VIII, The French 

Revolution, Chs. I, IV. 
Duruy, Modern Times, 478-482, 509-515. 

, History of France, 517-525, 529-532. 

Harding, Mediceval and Modern History, 438-440. 

Hassall, The French People, 194-21 1. 

Lecky, French Revolution, 2-24, 57-89, 111-128. 

Lodge, Modern Europe, 473-481, 484-488. 

Lowell, Eve of the French Revolution, 243-321. 

Mathews, The French Revolution, 52-72, 91-101. 

Myers, The Modern Age, 345-351. 

Pennsylvania Translations and Reprints, V, No. 2; 

VI, No. I. 
Robinson, Readings in European History, II, 380-393. 
Robinson and Beard, Modern Europe, I, 157-182, 

217-223. 
Rose, Revolutionary and Napoleonic Era, 21-27, 30~35- 
Schwill, Modern Europe, 272-274; new ed. 350-353. 
West, Modern History, 316-323. 
Whitcomb, Modern Europe, 135-140. 
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XXIX. The Beginnings of the French Revolution. 
A. Outline. 

(i) The unsuccessful meeting of the Notables (i 786-1 787). 

1. The financial straits of France necessitate the sum- 
moning of the Notables or great men of France. 

2. Calonne in his opening address denounces prevalent 
"abuses** and suggests reforms in the matter of 
taxation. 

3. The Notables refuse to ratify Calonne's reform 
measures, and both he and later the Notables are 
dismissed by the king. 

(2) Louis XVI attempts to reform the finances by aid of the 

parlement of Paris. The opposition to the king*s plans 
within and without the parlement He fails in his plans 
and is forced to summon the Estates General to meet 
May I, 1789. 

(3) Preliminaries to the meeting of the Estates General. 

1 . General ignorance as to character and workings of the 
Estates General. Its last meeting in 16 14. Research 
into its history and procedure. 

2. The old system of organization and voting, and objec- 
tions to it on part of third estate. Preponderance of 
the privileged classes. Necker*s proposal. 

3. The cahiers — their nature and importance. Con- 
tents of typical ones. The prevalent desire for a con- 
stitutional instead of an absolute monarchy shown 
by the cahiers, 

(4) The transition from the Estates* General to the National 

Assembly (1789). 

1. Opening session of the Estates General, May 5, 1789. 
The popular leaders. Dispute between the third 
estate and the privileged orders as to manner of 
organization and deliberation. 

2. The third estate organizes the National Assembly 
(June 17). The Tennis-Court Oath (June 20). Many 
clergy and nobles join the third estate in the Assembly. 
The triumph of the new body. 
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B» References. 

(i) Prescribed — Robinson, Western Europe^ 55^5^5 5 Readings ^ 430- 

434. 
(2) Collateral — Adams, Growth of the French Nation^ 272-277. 

, European History,, 431-433. 

Anderson, Constitutions and Documents Illustrative of 
the History of France^ i-ii. 

Cambridge Modem History, Vol. VIII, Ch. V and 
pp. 145-159- 

Duniy, History of Franc e^ 532-539- 

Harding, Mediceval and Modern History^ 440-442. 

Lecky, French Revolution^ 129-178. 

Lodge, Modern Europe^ 488-495. 

Lowell, Eve of the French R evolution ^ 322-388. 

Mathews, French Revolution^ 102-124. 

Morris, French Revolution, 19-23. 

Myers, The Modern Age, 350-358. 

Pennsylvania Translations and Reprints, IV, No. 5. 

Robinson, Readings in European History, II, 397-404. 

Robinson and Beard, Modern Europe, I, 224-233. 

Stephens, Revolutionary Europe, 49-56. 

West, Modern History, 323-326. 

Whitcomb, Modern Europe, 141-146. 



XXX. The Work of the National Assembly. 

A, Outline. 

(i) The National Assembly and the overthrow of the old 
regime. 

1. The taking of the Bastille (July 14, 1789) caused by 
the king's acts. The formation of the National 
Guard. Establishment of communes in Paris and 
other cities to replace former system and to maintain 
order. 

2. Disorder in the provinces leads to the general aboli- 
tion of serfdom and feudal customs by the Assembly 
(August 4 and 5, 1789). All privileges and inequal- 
ities are swept away by decree of the Assembly. 

3. The ancient provinces give way to the present de- 
partments, thus organizing and unifying France as 
never before. 

(2) The Declaration of the Rights of Man (1789). 

I. Designed as a check to the recurrence of abuses and 
inequalities. 
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2. Constitutional and historical importance of the 
Declaration, 

3. The character of its contents. Equality of all citi- 
zens in the eyes of the law. Representative and 
responsible government. 

(3) The king, having hesitated to ratify the Declaration^ is sus- 

pected of hostility to the Revolution, and is taken from 
Versailles to Paris by the mob (October 5-6, 1789). 
Violent conduct of mob toward the queen. National 
Assembly also moves to Paris. Significance of this change. 

(4) The National Assembly and the Church. 

1. Unjust apportionment of revenues among French 
clergy. Wealth of the higher clergy and poverty of 
the parish priests. 

2 . The government confiscates the property of the Church 
and issues assignats on security of Church lands. 

3. By the Civil Constitution of the Clergy the French 
Church is placed entirely under the control of the 
State. Changes in organization. 

4. Those ecclesiastics (nonjuring) who refuse to take 
the oath of allegiance to the constitution are harshly 
treated. The French Revolution tending towards vio- 
lence and oppression in the eyes of many. 

B. References, 

(i) Prescribed — Robinson, Western Europe^ 565-573; Readings^ 435- 

446. 
(2) Collateral — Adams, Graivth of the French Nation^ 277-285. 

Anderson, Constitutions and Documents^ w-y). 

Bourne, Mediceval and Modern History^ 327-332. 

Cambridge Modem History, VIII, 159-199. 

Duniy, History of France^ 539-54^- 

Harding, Medicrval and Modern History^ 442-445. 

Lecky, The French Revolution^ 179-182, 242-249. 

Lodge, Modern Europe j 495-516. 

Mathews, French Revolution^ 42-51, 125-170. 

Morris, French Revolution^ 23-40. 

Myers, The Modern Age, 355-3^- 

Robinson, Readings in European History y II, 404-427. 

Robinson and Beard, Modern Europe, I, 233-247. 

Rose, Revolutionary and Napoleonic Era, 40-58. 

Schwill, Modern History, 276-284 ; new ed. 354-362. 

Stephens, Revolutionary Europe, 56-62, 68-76. 

West, Modern History^ 326-333. 
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Review Questions on Topics XXV-XXX of the Outline. 

XXV AND XXVI. . 

(i) How did the English colonies differ from those of other races ? Trace 
the general course of European colonization in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. 

(2) Where were the chief centers of colonial conflicts, and how did these 
conflicts result ? Give the chief colonial terms of the Treaty of Paris. 

(3) Discuss briefly: cabinet government; Walpdle's policy; union of 
Scotland and England ; the Young Pretender ; Clive's work in India ; 
causes and results of the American Revolution; changes in Europe 
between 17 13 and 1789. 

XXVII AND XXVIII. 

(i) Discuss the governmental and social conditions in France under the 
old regime. What was the real reason for the French Revolution 
according to Robinson? 

(2) What were the checks on absolute government in France, and how did 
they work ? Discuss the government under the ancien rigime. 

(3) Discuss Voltaire's place in connection with the French Revolution. 
What did Rousseau and Montesquieu stand for respectively? What 
was the attitude of the economists in regard to national trade and 
commerce ? 

(4) What were the conditions in regard to the finances between 1774 and 
1786? Why is this important? What ministers did most to bring on 
revolution? 

XXIX AND XXX. 

(i) What part did the parletnent of Paris have in the calling of the Estates 
General of 1789? Outline the events leading up to their meeting. 

(2) Explain the following terms : third estate ; cahiers ; Tennis Court Oath ; 
Bastille; National Guards ; Communes; Declaration of the Rights of 
^2Xi\as5ignats ; Civil Constitution of the Clergy ; October Days. 

(3) What were the most important changes in the governmental and social 
system brought about by the National Assembly ? What serious mis- 
takes did the Assembly make ? 
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XXXI. The Second Revolution and the Establishment of 
THE First French Repubuc. 

A. Outline, 

(i) The peaceful and permanent character of the first French 
Revolution in contrast with the violent and destructive 
second outbreak. Results of the new movement. 

1. Overthrow of the monarchy and establishment of a 
republic. 

2. Extreme and unnecessary changes in government 
and society. 

3. Outbreak of wars with most of the other countries 
of Europe. 

4. A reign of terror followed by the despotic rule of 
Napoleon Bonaparte. 

(2) Forces aiding in the overthrow of the monarchy and estab- 

lishment of the first French republic. 

1 . Certain acts of the king and his friends which dis- 
credit royalty. 

(a) The emigration of the nobles and their con- 
duct in exile injure the king and queen and 
aristocracy in France. The " patriots." 

{b) The secret flight of the king and queen to 
Varennes (June 21, 179 1). Its effect on the 
people {Readings, 447-449). 

(r) The Declaration of Pillnitz (August, 1791) — a 
threat of foreign interference in French affairs 
on the part of Austria and Prussia. 

2. The gradual growth of republican ideas fostered by : 

{a) The newspapers. ^2S2X% Friend of the People, 

The Moniteur, 
{b) The political clubs, especially that of the 

Jacobins. Its origin and influence {Readings, 

450-452). 

(3) Completion of the new constitution by the Assembly. Its 

ratification by the king. The general amnesty. The 
Constituent Assembly gives way to the Legislative Assembly 
(October i, 1791). 

(4) Steps leading up to the establishment of the first French 

republic. 
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1. The severe measures of the Legislative Assembly 
against the emigrant nobles and the nonjuring 
clergy. Hostility of the Church aroused by imjust 
oppression. 

2. The Legislative Assembly precipitates a war with 
Austria and then with Europe in general (1792- 

1793)- 

3. Attitude of the Legislative Assembly and the common 
people toward the king. 

(a) He is suspected of treasonable acts and forced 
to declare war upon Austria (April 20, 1792). 

(fi) His refusal to ratify some popular measures 
and dismissal of certain ministers arouse the 
resentment of the mob. First attack on the 
Tuileries (June 10, 1792). 

(c) Coalition of Austria and Prussia against France. 
Preparation for invading France and punish- 
ing Paris. Proclamation of the Duke of Bnms- 
wick (July 25, 1792). 

(//) The insurrection of August 10, 1792, gives 
occasion to abolish the monarchy and establish 
a republic by decree of a Constitutional Con- 
vention (September 22, 1792). 

B, References, 

(i) Prescribed — Robinson, Western Europey 574-582; Readings ^ 447- 

459- 
(2) Collateral — Lodge, Modern Europe, 511-537. 

Mathews, French Revolution^ 1 50-220 (rather detailed). 
Morris, French Revolution, 39-87. 
Myers, The Modern Age, 362-375. 
Robinson, Readings in European History, II, 428-451. 
Robinson and Beard, Modern Europe, I, 249-264. 
Rose, Revolutionary and Napoleonic Era, 49-77. 
Schwill, Modern Europe, 283-292 ; new ed. 354-367. 
Stephens, Revolutionary Europe, 97-119. 
West, Modern History, 333-348. 
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XXXII. France under Republican Government. The Reign 
OF Terror. 

A, Outline, 

(i) The new republic discredited by the acts of the mob of Paris. 

1. The September massacres foreshadow the r^ime of 
bloodshed and terror. 

2. Progress of the war with Prussia and Austria. Cap- 
ture of Verdun. Success of Dumouriez and weakness 
of the allies. 

3. The king's supposed complicity with foreign powers 
leads to his trial and execution Qanuary 21, 1793) 
by the Convention. Estimate of Louis XVI. 

(2) The foreign policy of the republic and its results. 

1. The French defeat the invading Prussians and Aus- 
trians and take portions of Germany, the Spanish 
Netherlands, and Savoy. 

2. The proposal of the Convention to aid all countries 
to rid themselves of their monarchs leads to declara- 
tion of war with England (February i, 1793). 

3. The second partition of Poland (1793) (see map in 
Western Europe y 584) allows the powers hostile to 
France to form a coalition against her. 

4. The united action of the allies, together with the 
desertion of Dumouriez after his defeat at Neer- 
winden, causes the French troops to withdraw from 
the Netherlands (1793). 

5. These defeats lead the Convention to the extreme 
step of confiding the government to a group of nine 
men, known as the Committee of Public Safety 
(April, 1793)- 

(3) The Reign of Terror (June 2, 1793 to July 27, 1794). 

I . The Reign of Terror caused in large part by the bitter 
rivalries and conflicts of the parties in the Convention. 
{a) The Girondists, or moderate republicans. 
Their origin, influence, and political platform. 
Their weakness. 
(b) The Mountain, made up of extreme repub- 
licans. Origin of their name and character of 
their views on government. Camille Desmou- 
lins and his newspaper. 
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{c) Comparison of the two parties as to the means 
to be used to make the Revolution a success. 
Opposition of the Girondists to the Paris mob. 
(d) The expulsion of the Girondists from the Con- 
vention and the arrest and imprisonment of 
their leaders by the Committee of Public 
Safety. 
2. The quarrels in the Convention and the overthrow 
of the Girondists provoke civil war. Rising of the 
peasants of La Vendue and revolt of the cities (Mar- 
seilles, Bordeaux, Lyons) against the Convention. 
{a) The work of the Committee of Public Safety. 
Revolts cruelly suppressed, especially at Lyons. 
English and Austrians repulsed through the 
efforts of Carnot. 
(p) The Revolutionary Tribunal used to suppress 
all opposition to republican ideas. Imprison- 
ment of royalists and moderate republicans. 
Numerous executions by the guillotine, includ- 
ing that of Queen Marie Antoinette (October, 

1793)- 

{c) The Reign of Terror in the provinces. Ex- 
treme severities at Nantes and Lyons. 

(d) A schism in the party of the Mountain leads 
to Robespierre's dictatorship and the execu- 
tion of the leaders of both the H^bertists and 
Dantonists in the spring of 1794. 

(4) Robespierre's fall and death at the hands of the Paris mob 

(July 27, 1794). This ends the Reign of Terror. 

(5) The end of the Convention (i 794-1 795). 

1. Reaction after overthrow of Robespierre. Execution 
of Terrorists and closing of the Jacobin Club. Abo- 
lition of the Paris commune. 

2. Constitution of the Year Three. A legislature of two 
houses provided, and the executive power given to a 
Directory of five persons. 

3. The work of the Convention ended by its dissolution 
(October, 1795). Estimate of the work of the Con- 
vention. 

4. The Directory does little to reform affairs in France, 
and order is not restored until Napoleon gains power. 
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B. References, 

(i) Prescribed — Robinson, WesUrn Europe^ 582-591 ; Readings, ^(fo- 

464. 
(2) Collateral — Fyffe, Modern Europe^ Chs. I, II. 

Lodge, Modern Europe, 538-553. 

Mathews, French Revolution, 220-285. 

Morris, French Revolution, 87-142. 

Myers, The Modern Age, 375-391. 

Robinson, Readings in European History, 11,451-460. 

Robinson and Beard, Modern Europe, I, 264-282. 

Rose, Revolutionary and Napoleonic Era, 78-96. 

Schwill, Modern Europe, 292-304 ; new ed. 368-383. 

Stephens, Revolutionary Europe, 1 19-160. 

West, Modern History, 348-356. 
Special Uographies and encyclopedia articles on the leading men of the 
time, especially Danton and Robespierre. 



XXXIII. The Rise of Napoleon Bonaparte. 
A, Outline, 

(i) Napoleon Bonaparte (1769-1821). 

1. The disappearance of the old military leaders of 
France gave Napoleon his opportunity. 

2. Position of Napoleon in the history of Europe. The 
Napoleonic Period. 

3. Napoleon's birth and ancestry. His military educa- 
tion and early ambitions in regard to Corsica. Defeat 
of his plans and the settlement of the Bonapartes in 
France (1793). 

4. Napoleon's skill and bravery at Toulon and later at 
Paris commend him to the Directory. 

5. His appointment when only twenty-seven to the 
command of the French^army in Italy (1796). The 
beginning of a wonderful military career. 

(2) The campaign in Italy (i 796-1 797) and its importance. 

I. Success of the French armies in the north. Prussia 
and Spain desert the coalition (1795) and make 
peace: The war continued by Austria, Sardinia, and 
England. 
2. Brilliant tactics of Bonaparte in Italy. Separation of 
Austrian and Sardinian forces. King of Sardinia 
forced to conclude peace. 
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3* Retreat of the Austrian troops. The entry into Milan 
and siege of Mantua (i 796-1 797). Austria loses 
control of Italy and is threatened with invasion. 
4. Treaty of Campo Formio (1797) an unscrupulous 
agreement between France and Austria. 

(a) Rights of Italian states ignored. Concessions 

to France by Austria. 
(3) The creation of the Cisalpine Republic out of 
the states of Northern and Central Italy. 
Venice given to Austria. 

(3) Elements in the growth of Napoleon's power. 

1 . His court in Northern Italy. Contemporary descrip- 
tion of his salons. 

2. His understanding of the French character as evi- 
denced by his own testimony in 1797. 

3. His belief in his own destiny — that he would be 
" rendered illustrious by glory " and would rule 
France. 

(4) Personal characteristics of Napoleon Bonaparte. 

1 . His appearance, manner, and qualities of mind — a 
dreamer with a wonderful mastery of details and 
power of accomplishment. 

2. His lack of scruples, his great military genius, and 
his power of concentration and hard work. 

3. Political weakness of Europe helped to make his 
wonderful career possible. No really strong European 
states to check him. 

(5) The Egyptian and Syrian campaign (i 798-1 799). 

1. Napoleon's reasons for undertaking the expedition. 
His skillful analysis of the situation. 

2. Success of the expedition in evading the English 
fleet. Victories in Egypt. Destruction of the French 
fleet by Nelson in the Battle of the Nile (1798). 
Failure of the French campaign in Syria (1799). 

3. Return of Napoleon to Paris on account of French 
reverses, leaving his army in Egypt. His arrival 
(October, 1799). 
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B, References. 

(i) Prescribed — Robinson, Western Eur ope y 592-598; Readings^ a^7- 

476, 481-483. 
(2) Collateral — Fyffe, Modern Europe, Chs. Ill, IV. 

Harding, Mediaval and Modern History , 460-467- 

Lodge, Modern Europe y 553-579. 

Morris, French Revolution^ 142-172. 

Myers, TTie Modern Age, 392-402. 

Robinson, Readings in European History, II, 465-480. 

Robinson and Beard, Modern Europe, I, 284-296. 

Rose, Revolutionary and A^apoleonic Era, 93-118. 

Schwill, Modern Europe, 304-310; new ed. 383-388. 

Seeley, Napoleon Bonaparte, 1-82. 

Stephens, Revolutionary Europe, 158-21 1. 

West, Modern History, 356-363. 

Whitcomb, Modern Europe, 159-165. 
Biographies of Napoleon by Johnston, Rose, Foumier, Sloane, and 
others. 



XXXIV. The Overthrow of the Directory. Napoleon as 
First Consul. 

A. Outline, 

(i) The coup d'etat of the 18th Bnimaire (November 9, 1799). 
Napoleon as First Consul. 

1. The inefficient and corrupt government of the 
Directory. The conspiracy to overthrow it. 

2. Nature of a coup d'etat. Napoleon overthrows the 
Directory and becomes First Consul of France 
by the coup d'etat oi November 9, 1799. 

3. The constitution of the Year Eight. Its cumbrous 
and elaborate system of assemblies. All government 
really centers in the First Consul. 

4. The Council of State and the administrative system, 
and their importance. Prefects and subprefects. 
Revival of centralization and absolutism in France. 
A plebiscite accepts new government by an enormous 
majority. 

5. Bonaparte generally acceptable to the French as 
First Consul. Testimony of the Swedish envoy as to 
Bonaparte's position, opportunities, and character. 
Attitude of the different parties towards him. 
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(2) Foreign war (i 800-1 802). Reestablishment of prestige of 

France. 

1. Successful foreign war needed to restore order and 
prosperity at home. Success of the coalition against 
the Directory. Financial and personal reasons incit- 
ing Bonaparte to war. 

2. War against Austria in 1800. The passage of the 
Alps. The victories of the French at Marengo in 
Italy and Hohenlinden in Germany. 

3. General pacification by treaties of 1801. Two very 
important results. 

(^a) Cession of Louisiana to France by Spain, and 
sale of this territory to the United States by 
Napoleon later. 

(d) Cession of the left bank of the Rhine to 
France. 

(3) Changes in Germany as a result of the Treaty of Lim^ville 

(February, 1801). 

1. Cession of the left bank of the Rhine to France 
necessitates indemnification by the empire to dis- 
possessed rulers in this district. 

2. Church lands and free imperial cities used to furnish 
indemnity. Importance to Germany of the redistri- 
bution of 1 803 by the Reichsdeputationshauptschluss, 

(a) Abolition of all ecclesiastical states except 
Mayence and of all but six of the forty-eight 
imperial cities. • 

(d) Distribution among other states of the terri- 
tory seized. Hard treatment of the knights. 

(c) Extinction of smaller German states. Bona- 
parte's power over Germany. 

(4) Extension of French territory by the acquisition of the Aus- 

trian Netherlands, left bank of the Rhine, and Piedmont. 
Napoleon's policy of creating dependent republics, such 
as the Batavian and the Italian republics. Changes in 
Switzerland. 
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B. References, 

(i) Prescribed — Robinson, Western Europe^ 598-605; Readings^ 479- 

481. 
(2) Collateral — Yyfie, Modern Europe, i^^-ij^. 
Lodge, Modern Europe, 57^-5^5- 
Morris, French Revolution, 172-195. 
Myers, The Modern Age, 405-410. 
Robinson, Readings in European History, II, 480- 

489. 
Robinson and Beard, Modern Europe, I, 296-308. 
Rose, Revolutionary and Napoleonic Era, 1 19-132. 
Stephens, Revolutionary Europe, 212-229. 
West, Modern History, 363-367. 
For fuller details see the lives of Napoleon by Foumier, Johnston, 
Seeley, Sloane, and others. 



XXXV. Napoleon's Home and Foreign Policy. His 
Empire at its Height. 

A, Outline. 

(i) Napoleon's great internal reforms. Evil condition of France 
under the Directory. 

1. The adjustment of relations with the Pope and the 
Church. The return to old ideas in religion. The 
Concordat of 1801 recognizes the Pope as head of 
the French Church and revokes certain provisions 
of the Civil Constitution of the Clergy. 

2. Emigrant nobles permitted to return and receive 
back their estates through the First Consul. Other 
concessions. Old habits resumed in social life. 
Napoleon's government in harmony with French 
traditions and desires. 

3. The Code^ Napoleon (1804) drawn up by a com- 
mission. A codification of French civil law as modi- 
fied by the changes of the Revolution. Its use in 
modern states. Criminal and commercial codes also 
constructed. 

4. Napoleon made consul for life (1802). Napoleon 
made emperor (1804). New French nobility. 

5. Censorship of the press under the First Empire. 
Napoleon's ideas as to newspapers. 
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(2) Reasons for the great Napoleonic wars. 

1. War was necessary for the maintenance of Napoleon's 
position. His own testimony as to the need of wars. 
He dreams of becoming emperor of Europe and of 
making his lieutenants kings and princes. 

2. England and, from time to time, the other European 
nations oppose his aggression in order to maintain 
the balance of power, to protect commerce, and to 
prevent the spread of revolutionary institutions. 

(3) The Napoleonic wars from 1803 to 1805. French successes. 

1 . The short duration of the Peace of Amiens and the 
renewal of the war with England (1803). 

2. Napoleon collects a large army at Boulogne for the 
invasion of England. English preparations for de- 
fense. The new coalition against France. 

3. This army of invasion he uses successfully against 
Austria and Russia. The war of 1 805 . Great French 
victory at Austerlitz (1805). Treaty of Pressburg 
and its chief terms — cessions of territory by Austria. 

(4) Changes in Germany (1806). 

1. Napoleon's attitude towards Germany. The "plen- 
itude of power " bestowed on the German sovereigns. 

2. The Holy Roman Empire dissolved in 1806. Francis II 
retains the title of Emperor of Austria, assumed in 
1804. Significance of this change. 

3. The Confederation of the Rhine formed under leader- 
ship of Napoleon, who becomes "Protector." The 
reasons he gives for this measure. 

4. Occupation of kingdom of Naples (1806) and con- 
ferring of the crown on Joseph Bonaparte. Another 
brother of Napoleon, Louis, becomes king of Holland. 

5. The composition of "the real French empire" of 
Napoleon. 

(5) Wars with Prussia and Russia (i 806-1 807), Further French 

successes. 

1 . Prussia at last forced into war with Napoleon. Fool- 
ish policy of Frederick William HI. The Hanoverian 
question and Napoleon's insolence to Prussia. 

2. Defeat of Prussia at Jena (i 806) and collapse of resist- 
ance to Napoleon. The campaign in Poland and the 
defeat of the Russian army at Friedland (1807). 
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3- The treaties of Tilsit (1807). Prussian losses of 
territory. Grand Duchy of Warsaw and the kingdom 
of Westphalia formed for Napoleon's friends and 
relatives. Considerate treatment of Russia and its 
results. 

B, References. 

(i) Prescribed — Robinson, Western Europe ^ 606-614; Readings ^ 484- 

489. 
(2) Collateral — Foumier, Life of Napoleon^ 179-207, 221-241, 435-490. 
Fyffe, Modern Europe^ 173-235- 
Harding, Mediaeval and Modern History^ 468-476. 
Henderson, Short History of Germany, II, 245-269. 
Lewis, History of Germany, Ch. XXVI. 
Lodge, Modern Europe, 583-599. 
Morris, French Revolution, 185-224. 
Myers, The Modern Age, 409-427. 
Robinson, Readings in European History, II, 490-503. 
Robinson and Beard, Modern Europe, I, 309-323. 
Schwill, Modern Europe, 313-320; new ed. 390-399. 
Weir, Introduction to Modern Europe, 90-106. 
Special reading in the following biographies : Johnston, Rose, Ropes, 
Seeley, Morris, Sloane ; also in Rose, Revolutionary and Napoleonic Era, 
and in Stephens, Revolutionary Europe, 



XXXVI. The Decline and Fall of the Napoleonic 
Empire. 

A. Outline, 

(i) Napoleon's attempt to ruin England's commerce. 

1. England the most persevering enemy of Napoleon. 
Nelson's victory and death at Trafalgar (1805). 
England only vulnerable through attacks on her 
commerce. 

2. The continental blockade. The English blockade 
from the Elbe to Brest (May, 1806). The Berlin 
Decree (November, 1 806) and its contents. English 
retaliation — regulations as to neutrals. 

3. Disastrous effects of this blockading policy on Ameri- 
can commerce. The American Embargo Acts ( 1 80 7 ) . 

4. Effects of the blockading policy on France and 
Europe, particularly Russia, harmful to Napoleon's 
power. 
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(2) Affairs in France. Public improvements and reforms. 

1. France's debt to Napoleon. His roads along the 
French frontiers. Improvements in Paris commem- 
orating his regime. 

2. Reorganization and centralization of the educational 
system. Political and patriotic character of the 
course of study. 

3. Napoleon's new nobility. The Legion of Honor. 
Gradations of rank and salary. 

4. Napoleon's despotic measures. Political prisoners 
numerous. Slight offenses severely punished — exam- 
ples. Vanity of the emperor. 

(3) The Peninsular War. Beginning of strong national resistance. 

1 . The Spaniards, with their national enthusiasm aroused, 
refuse to accept Joseph Bonaparte as king after 
Napoleon has overthrown the Bourbon house. 

2. This revolt, though at first unsuccessful, is one of 
the causes of Napoleon's ultimate failure. Tempo- 
rary subjugation of Spain by Napoleon himself. 
Great reforms in Spain. 

(4) War with Austria (1809). Culmination of Napoleonic power. 

1. Austria, taking advantage of Napoleon's difficulties 
in Spain, declares war. Great French victory at 
Wagram (1809). 

2. French territory greatly increased by the Treaty of 
Vienna and by subsequent confiscations. Annexation 
of Italian, Dutch, and German territory. 

3. Napoleon divorces Josephine and marries the Arch- 
duchess Maria Louisa of Austria. Birth of the King 
of Rome (181 1). 

(5) The decline and collapse of the Napoleonic power (181 2- 

1815). 

I. The strained relations between France and Russia 
lead to the disastrous campaign of 181 2. 

(a) Napoleon secretly opposes the Czar's plans 
for increasing Russian territory. Russia appre- 
hensive in regard to Poland. 
(3) Plans for the invasion and subjugation of 
Russia in 181 2. The march to Moscow. Vic- 
tory at Borodino. The terrible retreat to 
Poland. French losses. 
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(c) Napoleon*s excuses for his failure. Organiza- 
tion of an even larger, army. Lack of proper 
material for soldiers. 

2. The awakening of Prussia. Frederick William Ill's 
famous address, " To My People.'* Backward social 
and economic conditions in Prussia. Stein's great 
reforms. The Royal Decree of 1807 and its contents. 

3. Reformed and regenerated Prussia, in alliance with 
Austria and Russia, opposes the French. Napoleon's 
last successes in Germany — battle of Dresden 
(August 26-27, 181 3). His attempted retreat to 
France and total defeat near Leipzig in the Battle 
of the Nations (October 16-19). 

4. Napoleon's defeat results in the loss of Germany, 
Holland, and Spain. Collapse of the empire. 
Napoleon's obstinacy. 

5. The allies invade France and force Napoleon to 
abdicate ( 1 8 1 4) . His exile as sovereign of Elba. The 
Bourbon restoration in France. 

6. Napoleon returns to France (March i, 18 15). Atti- 
tude of the army and people. He collects a new 
army, but is defeated at Waterloo by the allies 
(June 18, 1 81 5). St. Helena — the last stage. 
Napoleon's Memoirs, 

B, References. 

(i) Prescribed — Robinson, Western Europe^ 615-624; Readings^ ^fif)~ 

506. 
(2) Collateral — Henderson, Short History of Germany^ 271-323. 

Kirkpatrick, Nineteenth Century^ 59-78. 

Lodge, Modern Europe^ 599-634. 

Morris, French Revolution^ 224-274. 

Myers, The Modern Age^ 427-451. 

Reich, Foundations of Modern Europe, 84-127. 

Robinson, Readings in European History, II, 503-529. 

Robinson and Beard, Modern Europe, I, 323-341. 

Schwill, Modern Europe, 321-332 ; new ed. 399-413. 

Weir, Modern Europe, 106-126. 
Special readings in the standard biographies already mentioned and in 
Fyffe, Rose, and Stephens. 
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Review Questions on Topics XXXI-XXXVI of the 
Outline. 

XXXI and xxxiL 

(i) How did the second French Revolution differ from the first ? 

(2) Explain "emigres"; Varennes; Declaration of Pillnitz; Le Moniteur ; 
Jacobins ; Girondists ; National Convention. 

(3) What were the chief sources of danger to the new French government 
at the time of the opening of the Legislative Assembly in October, 1791 ? 

(4) Discuss the transition from monarchy to republicanism in 1792, and 
sketch the history of the first French republic, noting the men of 
most influence and power. 



XXXIII and xxxrvr. 

(i) Discuss the early life and character of Napoleon Bonaparte. In what 
ways can he be regarded as a product of the French Revolution ? 

(2) What w^ere the chief sources of Napoleon's power, and how did the 
political conditions of the time favor his career ? 

(3) Discuss Robinson's statement that Napoleon " was a dreamer, and at 
the same time a man whose practical skill and mastery of detail 
amounted to genius," illustrating from events in Napoleon's public life. 

{4) How did Napoleon as First Consul improve the administration of 
France ? What was the constitution of the consulate, and how did it 
work? 

(5) Discuss briefly the Egyptian expedition ; France and Austria between 
1795 and 1 801 J the Reichsdeputationshauptschluss. 



xxxv and xxxvi. 

(i) Describe Napoleon's great reforms in France and the return of the 
French people to their old habits and customs. 

(2) How was the empire established ? Do you agree with Carlyle in regard- 
ing its establishment as a turning point in Napoleon's life (see Heroes 
and Hero- Wars hip) ? What was Napoleon's greatest ambition, and how 
nearly did he realize it ? 

(3) What seem to you the chief factors in Napoleon's downfall ? Outline 
the events between 181 2 and 181 5 leading to his final exile. 

(4) Discuss the following: the Confederation of the Rhine; the conti- 
nental blockade and its effect ; Prussia and Napoleon. 
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XXXVII. Reconstruction of Europe by the Congress of 

Vienna. 

A. Outline, 

(i) The work of the Congress of Vienna (November, 1814, to 
June, 18 1 5). Importance of its arrangements. 

1 . The dynastic and territorial arrangements for France. 
Bourbons restored. Restriction of French boundaries. 
Loss of Savoy. 

2. Arrangements concerning territory outside of France. 

{a) Holland placed under the House of Orange 
and given the Austrian Netherlands. 

(J?) Switzerland and the Italian states, except 
Venice and Genoa, made independent. Power 
of Austria in Northern Italy. 

(^) In Germany the reforms of 1803 are recog- 
nized. States of Germany to be " united in a 
federal union.** 

{d) Dispute between the allies concerning Poland 
and Saxony. Russia and Prussia against Eng- 
land and Austria. Talleyrand and his suc- 
cessful diplomacy. Quarrel settled by a 
compromise. 

(2) Changes in the map of Europe since 1815, especially in 

regard to Germany, Poland, Austria, Italy, the Nether- 
lands, France, and Turkey in Europe. 

(3) Influence of Napoleon seen in the spread of revolutionary 

reforms. Reactionary policy in the smaller states of 
Europe. Ignoring of reform ideas — examples. 

(4) France (1815-1830). The overthrow of the Bourbons. 

1. The restored Bourbon king, Louis XVIII (1814- 
1824), adopts the changes of the Revolution and 
embodies them in the Charter of 1814. Double 
significance of this charter. Its provisions. 

2. Charles X (i 824-1 830), formerly Count of Artois, 
favoring the reactionary party, is overthrown by the 
Revolution of 1 830 and Louis Philippe of the Orleans 
house is placed on the throne. 
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(5) Germany after Napoleon's downfall. Germanic Confedera- 
tion of 1815. 

1. Three important changes in Germany during and 
after the Napoleonic ascendancy. 

(a) Disappearance of most of the little states. 
Only thirty-eight states left in 18 15, including 
four cities. 

(^) Advantageous position of Prussia through ac- 
quisition of new territory in Germany. Great 
internal reforms, social, economic, and military. 

(c) The aroused national spirit demands constitu- 
tional government by written constitution in 
place of absolutism. 

2. The German Confederation of 181 5. 

(a) Rival plans, Prussian and Austrian, for the 
organization of a German Confederation. 
Success of Austria in having her plans adopted 
by the Congress of Vienna. Reasons influenc- 
ing Austria in favor of a union of sovereign 
princes. 

(^) Character of the new confederation of "The 
Sovereign Princes and Free Towns of Ger- 
many." The Frankfort diet and its powers. 
Permanency of the new constitution (1815- 
1866). 

B. References. 

(i) Prescribed — Robinson, Western Europe, 62^-623; Readings , 507- 

518. 
(2) Collateral — Fyffe, Modern Europe, 419-450. 

Harding, Mediava I and Modern History, 499-511. 

Lodge, Modern Eur ope ^ 635-662. 

Miiller, Political History of Recent Times, i-i i, 90-1 12. 

Myers, The Modern Age, 454-470. 

Robinson, Readings in European History, II, 533-551. 

Robinson and Beard, Modern Europe, I, 343-362. 

Schwill, Modern Europe, 333-351 ; new ed. 414-419, 

428-432. 
Seignobos, Political History of Europe since 1814, 1-8, 

103-132. 
Weir, Introductioft to Modern Europe, 131-149. 
More advanced reading in Phillips, Modern Europe, 1-56, 163-185 ; and 
in Andrews, Historical Development of Modern Europe, I, 86-179. 
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XXXVIII. The Metternich Period. Reactionary Policies 

TO 1848. 

A, Outline. 

(i) Conditions in Germany (18 15-1848). 

1. The demands of the German people for a national 
and constitutional goverament not satisfied. Discon- 
tent of liberals in Germany. " The League of Virtue." 

2. The outbreaks of the student political organizations, 
such as the celebration at the Wartburg (18 17), met 
by the reactionary "Carlsbad Resolutions*' (1819). 

(a) Occasion for repressive measures afforded by 
the murder of Kotzebue. Alarm of Metternich 
and the reactionary party. 

{b) The conference at Carlsbad (August, 18 19) 
and the famous Carlsbad Resolutions. 

(c) Adoption of the Resolutions by the diet. Their 
chief provisions. 

(d) Effect of the attack on the universities and 
on freedom of the press. Metternich maintains 
his system for a generation. 

3. The granting of constitutions in South German states 
(181 8- 1820) and the formation of the Zollverein 
(1833) under Prussian leadership are indicative of 
progress. 

(2) Italy (181 5-1 848). Unsuccessful attempts at revolution. 

1. Metternich opposes the revolutionary movements in 
Spain and Naples in 1820. His arguments against 
revolts. He considers Italy a " geographical expres- 
sion." To what extent was this so? Various states 
and powers in Italy. 

2. Napoleon's governmental changes and reforms in 
Italy swept away after 18 15 by the various rulers 
under Austrian influence. 

3. The Italian patriots, led by the Carbonari and other 
societies, work secretly for individual liberty, consti- 
tutional government, national unity, and independ- 
ence from Austrian control. 

4. The attempts of Italian states (1820-1830) to secure 
constitutional government are suppressed by Austrian 
troops, who become upholders of absolutism. 
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(a) Desire of Italians for a written constitution ex- 
ampled in the case of the Neapolitan revolu- 
tion of 1820. Suppression of the Neapolitan 
movement by Austria. 

(Ji) Attitude of Mettemich towards revolution. 
The repression of the constitutional movement 
in Sardinia by Austrian troops. Failure of the 
revolutionary movements of 1 830-1 831. 

5. Hopeful signs in Italy in spite of the weakness of the 
liberal movement. 

(a) England and France protest against Austrian 
intervention to prevent reforms, and condemn 
Mettemich's policy of intervention. 

{b) The society of Young Italy, as organized by 
Joseph Mazzini (1805--1872), educates Italians 
to strike for a national, constitutional govern- 
ment, free from Austrian control. 

6. The papal plan for reform, advocated by many 
Italians, does not succeed. Pius IX (1846-187 8) and 
his reforms. His suspicion of the liberals makes him 
a reactionary. 

7. Real salvation of Italy in the gradual reformation of 
existing states, esp)ecially Sardinia; meanwhile Metter- 
nich and the reactionary party are able to dominate 
Italy until 1848 without serious difficulty. 

(3) Reasons for the supremacy of Austria and Mettemich in the 

affairs of continental Europe from 181 5 to 1848. 

(4) Two important events encourage liberals of Europe during 

this period. 

1. The Greek revolution (1821-1829), resulting in 
Greek independence from Turkey and the creation 
of the modem Greek kingdom. Part played by the 
European powers in this change. 

2. Belgium becomes an independent kingdom in 1831 
by the revolt of the old Austrian Netherlands from 
the domination of Holland. Religious and racial 
differences make this separation necessary and 
logical. Organization of the new monarchy on a 
constitutional basis. 
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B, References, 

(i) Prescribed — Robinson, Western Europe^ 6^y^^i \ Readings, 518- 

522. 
(2) Collateral — Andrews, Historical Development of Modern Europe, 
Vol. I, Chs. V, VI. 
Fyffe, Modern Europe^ 450-469, 486-503, 619-625, 

674-681. 
Lodge, Modern Europe , 662-672. 

Miiller, Political History of Recent Times, 1 1-62, 70-90. 
Myers, The Modern Age, 462-464, 510-517. 
Reich, Modern Europe, 128-155. 

Robinson, Readings in European History, II, 551-558. 
Robinson and Beard, Modern Europe, II, 1-57, 90-92. 
Schwill, Modern Europe, new ed. 418-427, 432-437. 
Seignobos, Political History of Europe since 1814^ 

326-339* 374-386, 648-654. 
West, Modern History, 388-405. 
Biographies of Mettemich, Mazzini, and Pius IX might also be read in 
connection with this period. Advanced reading in Phillips, Modern Europe^ 
Chs. III-VII. 

XXXIX. The Revolutionary Outbreaks of 1848. 
A, Outline. 

(i) The general revolutionary movement in Western Europe in 
1848. Almost every country affected. Particular impor- 
tance of the movement in France and in territories under 
Austrian domination. 

(2) The Revolution of 1848 in France and the creation of the 
second French empire. . 

1. The unpopularity of Louis Philippe with both the 
aristocratic and republican factions. Opposition to 
the royal influence in government increases in France. 

2. Suspicious attitude of the king towards the liberals. 
Repressive measures. The alliance between the re- 
publicans and socialists against the government. 

3. The revolt at Paris (February 24, 1848). Flight of 
the king and ministers. Establishment of the second 
French republic with a provisional government 
(February 27). 

4. Temporary success of the extreme party, the social 
democrats, in introducing a socialistic program. 
Recognition of the "right to labor" and establish- 
ment of national workshops. 
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5. Defeat of the social democrats in elections for the 
National Assembly leads to mob violence at Paris. 
Suppression of this revolt by the National Guard. 

6. Louis Napoleon elected president in 1848. His pre- 
vious career. The coup d'etat of December 2, 1851, 
changes the government. In 1852 Lx)uis Napoleon 
becomes " Emperor of the French by the grace of 
God and the will of the people." 

(3) The revolutions in the other states of Europe. 

1. Mettemich's view of the outbreak. Change in the 
European situation. Hopes of the liberals. The 
difficult position of Austria in regard to liberal govern- 
ment and national unity. 

2. The revolution at Vienna. Fall of Mettemich. Hun- 
gary and Bohemia are granted reform constitutions 
and the Austrian provinces promised similar ones. 

3. The revolt in Italy. Austria is expelled from Milan 
and Venice, and constitutions are granted to several 
Italian states by their rulers. Movement for Italian 
unity and freedom begins in earnest under Charles 
Albert of Sardinia. 

4. Several German states show liberal tendencies and 
the reorganization of the German confederation be- 
gins. Attitude of Prussia. The assembly at Frank- 
fort. 

5. Bright outlook for the reform party in spring of 1848. 
Summary of conditions in Europe. Success of the 
movement endangered by the opposition of the con- 
servatives and discontent of the radicals. 

6. Extreme measures of the radicals begin to discredit 
the whole liberal movement and help Austria to 
regain power. 

(4) The reaction in Italy (i 848-1 849). 

1. Success of the Austrian general Radetzky in holding 
the Quadrilateral. The Pope and the king of Naples 
desert the Italian cause. 

2. Humiliating defeat of Charles Albert of Sardinia at 
Custozza (July 2 5 , 1 84 8) . His truce with Austria and 
abandonment of Lombardy. 

3. Attempts of Italian republicans to gain power at 
Florence, Venice, and Rome. Murder of Rossi and 
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flight of Pius IX. Mazzini at Rome helps establish 
a Roman republic. 

4. Renewal of war in Italy in 1849. Defeat of Charles 
Albert at Novara (March 23). Abdication of Charles 
Albert in favor of Victor Emmanuel I. 

5. Re establishment of former conditions in Venice, Flor- 
ence, and Rome by Austrian troops. Piedmont the only 
progressive state. Plans and prospects for the future. 

(5) Revolution and reaction in the Austrian dominions. 

1 . Race rivalry the great weakness in Austrian territory. 
Czechs and Germans in Bohemia. Desire of Ger- 
mans to have Bohemia allied with German states. 

2. Pan-Slavic Congress at Prague (June, 1848) and its 
composition. Insurrection put down by the Austrian 
commander Windischgratz. Military government. 

3. Race rivalry in Hungary. Revolt of the south Slavs 
against Hungarian domination is supported by 
Austria. Insurrection at Vienna and flight of the 
emperor. General Windischgratz captures Vienna 
and restores order. 

4. Abdication of the Emperor Ferdinand in favor of his 
nephew, Francis Joseph, and appointment of Schwar- 
zenberg as chief minister. 

5. Campaign for the suppression of the new Hungarian 
republic and overthrow of Kossuth. Russian aid ena- 
bles Austria to defeat Hungary. Vengeance of Austria 
on the liberals. Flight of Kossuth and leading patriots. 

6. Later, in 1867, Hungary gains recognition of her 
status as a separate kingdom from Austria. The 
dual monarchy under Francis Joseph I. 

B. References, 

(i) Prescribed — Robinson, Western Europe^ 642-651; Readings^ 523- 

531- 
(2) Collateral — Andrews, Historical Development of Modern Europe^ 

I, 320 ff. 
Fyffe, Modern Europe^ 707-789. 
Harding, Mediceval and Modern History^ 5^3-528. 
Lodge, History of Modern Europe^ 682-701. 
Miiller, Political History of Recent Times, 186-253. 
Reich, Modern Europe, 1 56-171. 
Robinson and Beard, Modern Europe, II, 57-89. 
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Robinson, Readings in European History^ II, 559-569. 
Schwill, Modern Europe, 352-371 ; new ed. 438-454. 
Seignobos, Political History since 1814, 155-186, 401- 

423. 
Thatcher and Schwill, General History of Europe, 

532-546. 
West, Modern History, 449-456. 
Biographies of Cavour, Guizot, Lamartine, Louis Napoleon, Frederick 
William IV, Kossuth, and Mettemich might also be read. 



XL. Austria and Germany. Italian and German 
Unihcation. 

A. Outline. 

(i) The reaction in Germany (1848-185 1). 

1. Disagreements in the National Assembly at Frankfort 
as to the extent and character of the new union. 

2. Plan of including both Prussian and Austrian terri- 
tory makes a successful union impossible. Waste of 
valuable time by the Assembly in discussing theo- 
retical questions. 

3. Austria given time to recuperate. Her support from 
the South German rulers, who desire independence. 

4. Completion of the Frankfort Constitution. Hered- 
itary imperial title and the new constitution rejected 
by Frederick William IV of Prussia (April, 1849). 
Effect of this action. Collapse of the liberal move- 
ment. 

5. Austria forces Prussia to consent to the restoration 
of the old system in Germany in 1851. Prussian 
humiliation. 

(2) General failure of the revolutions of 1 848-1 849. Indications 

of progress in connection with Prussia and Piedmont, 
which obtain constitutions and undergo internal reforms. 
Promise of national unity. 

(3) Double aspect of the revolutionary movement of 1 848 — 

national unity and the economic reorganization of society. 
Contrast with the French Revolution of 1789. Large 
social and industrial issues. 

(4) Victory of Austria in 1851 her last success. Her inglorious 

neutrality during the Crimean War (1853). Loss of prestige 
and power. 
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(5) Unification of Italy under Victor Emmanuel and Cavour. 

1. Development of Piedmont into a thoroughly modem 
state under Cavour.* Participation of Sardinia in 
Crimean War as ally of France and England (1853- 
1856) for political ends. 

2. Napoleon III, to gain glory, popularity, and possibly 
territory, helps Victor Emmanuel to expel the 
Austrians. The agreement with Cavour. French and 
Italian victories in 1859 at Magenta and Solferino. 

3. Napoleon III, alarmed by the rapid growth of the 
Italian national movement, makes peace with Austria 
and attempts to prevent the formation of a strong 
Italian kingdom. Venetia left in the hands of Austria, 
and the expansion of Piedmont limited. 

4. Rapid formation of an Italian kingdom by union of 
other states with Piedmont in i860. Success of 
Garibaldi's expedition to Sicily and Naples. 

5. Rome and the papal territory, threatened by Gari- 
baldi, is preserved to the Pope by French inter- 
vention until 1870. Portions of the papal territory 
annexed as well as Naples and Sicily. 

6. Austria still holds Venice and the Pope still holds 
Rome. (Venice was incorporated into Italy in 1866 
and Rome in 1870.) 

7. First meeting of national Italian parliament in Turin 
(1861). Later history of the kingdom of Italy. 

(6) Unification of Germany in 1866 by Bismarck and William I. 

1. Preparatory steps. Aim of William I (1861-1888) 
to expel Austria from the German Confederation. 
In order to do this he had to strengthen the army. 
Changes made in army organization to increase its 
size and effectiveness. 

2. Repeal of military appropriation by the Prussian 
parliament. Bismarck's solution of the difficulty. 

3. Military strength of Prussia. The Schleswig-Holstein 
affair and its consequences. Incorporation of Schles- 
wig into Denmark. 

4. Plans of Bismarck for the breach with Austria and 
her expulsion from the Confederation. 

* Piedmont, Savoy, Sardinia, all stand for the same general territory. 
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5 . Austro-Prussian War against Denmark. Fear by Aus- 
tria of increase of Prussian territory. Compromise 
between the two powers. 

6. Growth of strained relation between Prussia and 
Austria. Agreement between Bismarck and Italy. 
Assurances of neutrality from Napoleon III. Bis- 
marck provokes war with Austria. The withdrawal of 
Prussia from the Confederation. 

7. The Seven Weeks' War. Prussia occupies the hostile 
North German states. Austria defeated at Konig- 
gratz (or Sadowa) (July 3, 1866). Triumph of Prussia. 

8. Formation of the North German Confederation. 
Territorial gains by Prussia at the expense of hostile 
states. Plans for a new constitution. Its character. 

{a) A popular assembly {Reichstag) by which all 
the people of Germany have a voice in the 
government. 

(Ji) King of Prussia, as president of the new 
federation, secures Prussian leadership and 
predominance in German affairs. 

(c) The Federal Council {Bundesrath) made the 
chief governing body of the federation. Votes 
in this body assigned to rulers. Importance 
of this. Distribution of votes. 

(d) Elasticity of the new constitution so that at 
the proper time the South German states 
could be readily admitted. 

(/) Comparison of the constitution of the North 
German Confederation with that of the United 
States. Difficulties that had to be overcome 
in Germany. 

B. References, 

ii ) Prescribed — Robinson, Western Europe^ 65 1 -66 1 ; Readings, 532-54 1 . 
2) Collateral — Andrews, Historical Development of Modern Europe^ 
Vol. I, Chs. IX, X; Vol. II, Chs. II, III, V-VII. 
Harding, Mediceval and Modern History^ 529-542. 
Henderson, Short History of Germany, II, 370-410. 
Kirkpatrick, Nineteenth Century^ 96-112, 193-216. 
Lodge, Modern Europe, 701-732. 
Reich, Modern Europe, 172-206. 

Robinson, Readings in European History, II, 570-588. 
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Robinson and Beard, Modern Europe^ II, 93-1 18. 
Schwill, Modern Europe ^ 372-384 ; new ed. 454-473. 
Seignobos, Political History of Europe since 1814^ 

346-359» 444-482. 
West, Modern History^ 425-429, 452-474. 
Consult also Smith, Bismarck and German Unity^ and biographies of 
Victor Emmanuel, Cavour, Bismarck, and William I of Prussia. Advanced 
reading in Fyffe, Chs. XX-XXIII, and Phillips, Chs. XIII-XV. 

XLI. The Franco-Prussian War and its Results. 

Southeastern Europe. 

A. Outline. 

( 1 ) The Franco-Prassian War (1870-1871). Its causes and results. 

1. The disappointment of Napoleon III at Prussia's 
easy victory over Austria. ^ Failure of his plans to 
increase his power. His setback in Mexico and in 
regard to Luxemburg. 

2. The candidacy of Leopold of Hohenzollem for the 
Spanish crown in 1869 excites the French govern- 
ment. Story of the breach of friendly relations. 

3. Napoleon Ill's hopes of allies in Germany prove vain 
ones. The weakness of France at this time. 

4. Prussia with her superior military forces, and backed 
by all the German states, defeats France at every point. 
Metz, Sedan, siege of Paris, etc. Collapse of Second 
Empire and inauguration of the Third Republic. 

5. The terms of peace imposed by Germany. Cession 
of Alsace and Lorraine and five billion francs indem- 
nity. Occupation of France by Germans until sum 
agreed on was paid. French hatred of Germany. 

(2) France since 1871. The Third Republic. 

1. Insurrection of the Paris commune (1871). A reign 
of terror ended by troops of the republic. Destruc- 
tion of public buildings and monuments by the rebels. 

2. The National Assembly (1871-1875) and the new 
constitution of 1875. Character of present French 
government. Its resemblance to a limited monarchy. 

3. Permanent character of the French government in the 
nineteenth century in spite of changes in names and 
different rulers. Permanence of the Declaration of 
Rights of 1789 and of the administrative system of 
the First Empire. 
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(3) Final. unification of Germany (187 1). The new empire and 

its characteristics. 

1. The South German states join the North German 
Confederation and form the present German Empire 
(January, 1871) at Versailles. Germany assumes the 
position of a great power. 

2. Predominance of Prussia in the new German Empire. 
Character of the Imperial Constitution. 

(4) Completion of Italian unification. Rome added to the 

kingdom of Italy (1870) and becomes the capital. Posi- 
tion of the Pope under the new system. 

(5) Southeastern Europe. Gradual formation of independent 

states out of most of Tiwkey in Europe. 

1. Turkish losses of territory in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. Russian ambitions in the near 
East. 

2. The successful revolt of Servia (18 17) and Greece 
(1821-1829) begin the disruption of Turkey. Open- 
ing of the Dardanelles and the Bosporus. 

3. The Crimean War (185 3-1 85 6) caused by the 
demand of the Czar to protect Greek Christians in 
Turkey. England and France protect the Sultan. 
The war in the Crimea and siege of Sevastopol. 

4. Turkey saved by Russia's defeat. No decrease of 
Turkish territory, but the principality of Roumania, 
formed out of two Turkish provinces, becomes prac- 
tically independent in 1859. 

5. Excessive taxation together with other causes results 
in a rebellion in Russia and Herzegovina against 
Turkey. Plans of the oppressed Christians. Insur- 
rection spreads to Bulgaria. 

6. The Bulgarian atrocities arouse Europe and lead to 
the Russo-Turkish War of 1877-1878. Russia is 
deprived of the fruits of her victory by the Congress 
of Berlin (1878). 

7. Independence of Servia, Montenegro, and Roumania. 
Other important changes in regard to Bosnia, Her- 
zegovina, and Bulgaria. Turkey is deprived of all 
territory in Europe save a narrow strip and the city 
of Constantinople. 
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B, References, 

( 1 ) Prescribed — Robinson, Western Europe, 66 1-670 ; Readings, 54 1-548. 

(2) Collateral — Harding, Medieval and Modern History, 542-550, 

577-581. 
Henderson, Short History of Germany, II, 411-450. 
Lodge, Modern Europe, 732-752. 
Reich, Modern Europe, 207-219. 

Robinson, Readings in European History, II, 588-596. 
Robinson and Beard, Modern Europe, II, 11 8- 129, 

303-317. 
Schwill, Modern Europe, 384-391, 400-407 ; new ed. 

473-479» 491-501. ^ ^ 

Seignobos, Political History of Europe since 18 14, 803- 

832. 
West, Modern History, 429-447* 472-503» 583-^4- 
Y^hitcomh, Modern Europe, 194-203, 217-219, 250-264. 

XLII. European Progress and Civilization in the Modern 

Age. 

A. Outline, 

(i) The growth of the modern scientific spirit. 

1. Modern scientific methods compared with mediaeval 
methods. Philosophical and theological aspects of 
the learning of the Middle Ages. Veneration for 
Aristotle and the ancients. Roger Bacon and his 
new ideas. 

(a) Careful examination and observation of natural 
objects and changes. Results of this. 

(J?) Experimentation as an aid to observation for 
the discovery of new truths. 

{c) Use of special apparatus for purposes of obser- 
vation and experimentation. 

2. False sciences become true sciences with the growth 
of rational ideas. Astrology merges with astronomy 
and alchemy with chemistry. 

3. Discovery, through observation and experiment, that 
the universe follows natural laws. Growth of the 
spirit of scientific research as illustrated in Sir Francis 
Bacon's works. 

4. Progress of science since Copernicus (d. 1543). 
Galileo (15 64-1 642) and his telescope, and what he 
accomplished for astronomical science. 
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5. Sir Isaac Newton (164 2-1727) and his discovery of 
the law of universal gravitation. 

6. Development of the microscope and its effect on 
science. Advance in medical science in particular 
very marked — bacteriology, pathology, surgery, etc. 
The work of Pasteur. 

(2) The industrial revolution in the eighteenth and nineteenth 

centuries. 

1. Scientific discovery and invention begin to be applied 
to affairs of daily life about the middle of the eight- 
eenth century. 

2. Lack of advance in regard to methods of transpor- 
tation, manufacturing, and production of iron and 
steel. 

3. The "domestic system" of manufacture. Artisans 
and " hand work " in contrast to factory and ** machine 
work " of to-day. 

4. Two things necessary for the industrial revolution by 
which machinery replaced hand work. 

(a) Cheap material for the manufacture of machin- 
ery — preferably iron and steel. 

{b) Motive power to run machinery. James Watt's 
discovery of the steam engine (1777 and 
1785). Progress in the application of steam 
— the spinning jenny and steam loom. 

5. The use of steam and coal in manufacture cheapens 
iron and steel and revolutionizes industry. 

(3) Effects produced by modem inventions. 

1. The factory system develops out of the new condi- 
tions and supplants domestic industry. The new 
system causes a division of labor and increased pro- 
duction of goods. 

{a) Example of this from Adam Smith's Wealth 
of Nations, Progress made since 1776 in 
extent and rapidity of manufacture. 

(b) Another example furnished by the progress of 
the printing press as a mechanical agent. 

2. New means of transportation and communication — 
steamboats, railroads, telegraph, telephones, mail 
service, and banking. These have helped the devel- 
opment of commerce and industry. The lead in 
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these improvements taken by Great Britain and the 
United States. 
(4) Results of the industrial revolution on the life and govern- 
ment of Europe. 

1. The growth of towns and rapid increase of popula- 
tion. Statistics of leading capital cities. This increase 
of town life due to : 

{a) The establishment of factories in certain towns 
where conditions are favorable, and consequent 
growth of population. 

(b) The ease with which, under modern conditions, 
a vast city can be supplied with food removes 
hindrances to growth. Modem methods of 
transporting food stuffs. 

2. Abolition of most of the restrictions on trade and 
industry in the nineteenth century, such as naviga- 
tion acts, monopolies, export duties, and so forth. 
Recognition of the laissezfaire or free- trade doctrine. 

3. The modem labor problem — protection of em- 
ployees as regards hours of work and scale of wages. 
Women and children in factories and mines. Gov- 
ernments take steps to protect the rights of labor 
and do away with abuses. 

4. The rise of labor unions for mutual protection and 
benefit. Their growth and influence. Comparison of 
modem labor unions with the gilds of earlier times. 

5. The gradual quickening of the intelligence of the 
working classes has led to giving the lower classes a 
share in the govemment and has made govemments 
more representative and popular in character. 

{a) Constitutions granted to all European countries 
save Turkey. Extension of the franchise, or 
right to vote, to all citizens. 

(p) Limitations on royalty and aristocracy. The 
** budget," or annual financial statement, con- 
trolled by the people's representatives. 

(r) Equality of all citizens before the law regard- 
less of social rank or religious beliefs. Repeal 
of Roman Catholic and Jewish disabilities in 
England. 
{d) The rise of new political parties. The socialists. 
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6. Progressive movement in education. Free compul- 
sory education in many countries. Decrease of illit- 
eracy exampled. Importance of this advance. 

(5) Warfare in recent times. 

1. War still considered justifiable in spite of general 
progress in civilization. Few great wars since Napo- 
leon I*s downfall. The standing armies and vast 
navies of Europe maintained at enormous expense. 
Terrible nature of modem weapons of offense. 

2. Occasions for warfare are chiefly disputes over colo- 
nial affairs. Rapid means of communication. 

3. The decay of Spain as a colonial power very marked 
in the nineteenth century. Her continuous losses of 
colonial possessions. 

4. The expansion of England in Africa (18 14- ), 
in the Mediterranean (Suez Canal), and in Australia. 

5. Canada, New Zealand, South Africa, and Australia 
are now great self-governing British possessions. The 
policy of imperialism. 

6. The expansion of Russia in Asia. The far Eastern 
question. Russia checked by the Japanese Empire. 

7. Hopeful signs of the decrease of warfare in spite of 
the increase of causes for friction. 

(a) Humanitarian and business motives prevent 
its frequent occurrence. Effects of war on 
modem industry. 

(^) The growth of intemational law and more fre- 
quent resort to arbitration. The Hague Peace 
Conference of 1899 and its results. Subse- 
quent movements. 

(6) Conclusion and summary. The enormous progress made in 

the nineteenth century in all fields of human activity. Prob- 
lems for the future arising from the growth of democracy, 
development of industry and commerce, and growth of 
great cities, which the twentieth century must try to solve. 
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B, References, 

(i) Prescribed — Robinson, Western Europey(f]\-(i%'j \ Readings^ 549- 

567. 
(2) Collateral — Adams, European History, 487-508, 544-558. 

Bourne, Mediceval and Modern History, 458-474. 
Harding, Mediceval and Modern History, 565-571, 581- 

586, 590-611. 
Myers, The Modern Age, 574-620. 
Phillips, Modern Europe, 518-546. 
Robinson, Readings in European History, II, 599-621. 
Schwill, Modern Europe, 408-417 ; new ed. 530-548. 
Seignobos, Political History of Europe, 671-682, 827- 

847. 
The Progress of the Century (Harper Bros.). 
Weir, Modern Europe, 174-2 W (esp. 174-222). 
West, Modern History, 605-616. 
Whitcomb, History of Modern Europe, 312-349. 
Biographies of the great men of science mentioned in this outline and 
special articles on the several topics may also be read. 



Review Questions on Topics XXXVII-XLII of the 
Outline. 

XXXVII and xxxviii. 

(i) Discuss the work of the Congress of Vienna in the adjustment of 
European boundaries. How does the map of Europe as fixed in 181 5 
differ from the present map? What movements have done most to 
make these changes? 

(2) What difficulties arose in the Congress, and how did France profit by 
them ? What was the final settlement of these difficulties ? 

(3) Give an account of the course of events in France under the restored 
Bourbons between 181 4 and 1830, noting especially the charter of 18 14. 

(4) What were the chief results of Napoleon's influence in Germany, and 
how did he really help the cause of German unity? What was the 
character of the new German Confederation of 181 5, and how was it 
held together ? 

(5) Discuss the liberal movement in Germany between 181 5 and 1848, 
noting especially any signs of progress. Why did the liberals look 
hopefully to Russia? 

(6) Why was Italy really more than "a geographical expression"? Trace 
the course of the liberal movement there between 181 5 and 1848. 

(7) Discuss briefly: the Metternich system; "the Carlsbad Resolutions"; 
Pius IX; Greek independence; creation of the Belgian monarchy. 
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XXXIX, XL, and XLi. 

(i) Compare the revolutionary movement of 1848 with the French Revo- 
lution as regards (a) extent, (d) attitude of the people, (c) object and 
issues, and (</) results. What important country had no revolutionary 
outbreak, and why ? 

(2) Give a brief, concise story of the events in France between February, 
1848, and the close of 1852. How do these events reflect the French 
character ? 

(3) Outline in a clear, connected manner {a) the revolutionary movement 
in the Austrian hereditary possessions; (d) the struggle for and final 
achievement of Italian unity (1848-1870); (c) the steps leading up to 
the final unification of the German states under the king of Prussia 
(1848-187 1). 

(4) What causes led to the Franco-Prussian War ? Give a brief account of 
the conflict, and of its results for both countries. 

(5) Who, in your opinion, are the five greatest statesmen of continental 
Europe from 181 5 to 1878? Whom do you consider the greatest, and 
why? 

(6) Discuss the following topics briefly : the present French constitution ; 
the constitution of the German Empire ; the attitude of the papacy 
towards Italian unity; Turkey during the nineteenth century and 
her prospects. 



(i) Upon what threefold basis are modem scientific methods founded? 
Trace the general progress in the physical and natural sciences since 
the Renaissance. 

(2) Discuss the transition from the domestic system to the factory sys- 
tem of manufacture, and show how the use of machinery affected 
commerce and industry. What were the chief general results of the 
industrial revolution ? 

(3) Give an account of the progress in political enlightenment and reli- 
gious liberty and toleration during the last century. What important 
change has taken place in education ? 

(4) What influences operate against further great European wars, and in 
behalf of peaceful settlement of disputes between nations ? 

(5) Give a general sketch of the changes and developments in colonial 
affairs since the beginning of the nineteenth century. What country 
has lost most colonies, and who have gained thereby ? 

(6) What are the great political questions of the present time ? What 
social and governmental problems loom up for future settlement ? 
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TRENHOLME'S SYLLABI 

By NORMAN MACLAREN TRENHOLME 
Professor of History and the Teaching of History in the University of Missouri 



A SYLLABUS FOR THE HISTORY OF 
WESTERN EUROPE 

Part I. The Middle Ages i2mo, cloth, vii + 80 pages, 40 cenU 

Part II. The Modern Age i2mo, cloth, vii + 94 pages, 40 cents 
In One Volume 60 cents 

This topical outline is arranged to accompany Robinson's 
"History of Western Europe" or to correlate with "Readings 
in European History" by the same author. It is not a lec- 
ture syllabus, but is meant as an aid in studying the textbooks 
and Readings. 

Review questions occur from time to time throughout the 
text, and a brief list of the most serviceable reference books, 
with the publisher and price, has been prefixed. 

AN OUTLINE OF ENGLISH HISTORY 

i2mo, cloth, xii + 122 pages, 50 cents 

Especially arranged for use with Cheyney*s "Short His- 
tory of England " as a textbook and the " Readings in English 
History " as collateral reference. It is built upon the same lines 
as the author's " Syllabus for the History of Western Europe," 
described above, and is arranged in sections and subdivisions, 
there being ninety topics in all. 

The book is admirably adapted for either short or long 
courses in English history, and, with its clear analysis of lead- 
ing movements and suggestive review questions, should be a 
welcome aid in the teaching of the subject. 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO THE 
HISTORY OF WESTERN EUROPE 

By JAMES HARVEY ROBINSON 
ProfeMor of History in Columbia University 



IN ONE VOLUME 
lamo. Cloth. 714 pages. With maps and illustrations. List price, %\J(x>\ mailing 
price, I1.80. 

IN TWO VOLUMES 
Volume i. lamo. Cloth. 368 pages. With maps and illustrations. List price, |i.bo ; 

mailing price, #1.10. 
VoLUMB H. lamo. Cloth. 364 pages. With maps and illustrations. List price, |i.oo; 

mailing price, #1.10. 



THE excellence of Robinson's " History of Western 
Europe" has been attested by the immediate and 
widespread adoption of the book in many of the best 
schools and colleges of the country. It is an epoch-making 
text-book on the subject, in that it solves in an entirely 
satisfactory manner the problem of proportion. 

The book differs from its predecessors in omitting all 
isolated, uncorrected facts, which only obscure the great 
issues upon which the pupil's attention should be fixed. In 
this way the writer has gained the space necessary to give a 
clear and interesting account of the all-important movements, 
customs, institutions, and achievements of western Europe 
since the German barbarians conquered the Roman Empire. 
Such matters of first-rate importance as feudalism, the medi- 
aeval Church, the French Revolution, and the development of 
the modern European states have received much fuller treat- 
ment than has been customary in histories of this compass. 

The work is thoroughly scholarly and trustworthy, since 
the writer has relied either upon the most recent treatises of 
the best European authorities of the day or upon a personal 
study of the primary sources themselves. Carefully selected 
illustrations and an abundance of maps accompany the text. 
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READINGS IN EUROPEAN 
HISTORY 

By JAMES HARVEY ROBINSON, Professor of History in Columbia 

University. Designed to supplement his *' Introduction 

to the History of Western Europe ** 



VOLUME I. 1 2mo. Cloth. 551 pages. List price, ^^i . 50 ; mailing price, ;^i . 65 
VOLUME 11. i2mo. Cloth. 629 pages. List price, ^^1.50; mailing price, 

ABRIDGED EDITION. i2mo. Cloth. 573 pages. List price, |i. 50 j mailing 
price, j^i.65 

IT is now generally recognized among teachers of history that 
the text-book should be supplemented by collateral reading. 
Professor Robinson's " Readings " will supply a need that 
has long been felt by those dealing with the general history of 
Europe. For each chapter of his text he furnishes from twenty 
to thirty pages of extracts, mainly from vivid, first-hand accounts 
of the persons, events, and institutions discussed in his manual. 
In this way the statements in the text-book may be amplified and 
given added interest and vividness. He has drawn upon the 
greatest variety of material, much of which has never before 
found its way into English. 

The extensive and carefully classified bibliographies which 
accompany each chapter embody the results of careful criticism 
and selection. They are carefully arranged to meet the needs of 
students of all grades, from the high-school pupil to one engaged 
in advanced graduate work. 

Volume I corresponds to Chapters I-XXII of the author's 
«< History of Western Europe," and closes with an account of the 
Italian cities during the Renaissance. Volume II begins with 
Europe at the opening of the sixteenth century. The Abridged 
Edition is intended especially for high schools. 
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A SHORT HISTORY OF ENGLAND 

By EDWARD P. CHEYNEY 
Professor of European Histoiy in the University of Pennsylvania 

lamo. Cloth, xvi + ^95 pages. With maps and illustrations. List price, 
I1.40; mailing price, $1.$$ 



THIS short history of England is about midway in length between 
the shorter school histories and the longer works which are of 
value chiefly to advanced students or as books of reference. It is 
admirably adapted for use in colleges and in high schools that 
offer a rather complete course in English history. 

The early period is treated in some detail in the belief that it 
will be comparatively easy to make clear the later story of the 
events in the national life, if the foundation is well laid in a 
knowledge of what kind of country England is, who the English 
people were, and what were their fundamental customs in lan- 
guage, government, religion, and economic organization. 



i 



A BOOK OF 
READINGS IN ENGLISH HISTORY 

By EDWARD P. CHEYNEY 
Professor of European History in the University of Pennsylvania 

i2mo. Cloth. 781 pages. List price, ^1.80 ; mailing price, $1.95 



THESE readings are intended to accompany the compiler's 
"Short History of England" for further study and illustra- 
tion of the subject. It corresponds chapter by chapter, and in 
most cases subject by subject, to that text-book, and is of about 
the same length. 

A new and careful search has been made through a great part 
of the source material of English history for that which is most 
truly illustrative, typical, and interesting. Generally speaking, con- 
temporary narratives, extracts from diaries, letters, anecdotes, and 
similar personal records have been chosen rather than statutes, 
proclamations, and such official documents. 
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